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thing:  just  install,  and  our  newspa¬ 
pers  had  better-looking  Images 
than  ever  before. . 

Julie  Swenson 


The  Ink  saving  Software  by 


Installs  in  minutes  on 
ANY  Harlequin  RIP 

Ink- it  runs  transparently  on  the  RIP 
so  our  prepress  operators  don’t 
have  to  change  the  way  they  work 

Jim  Lillagore 
Media  General 


Today,  over  130  newspaper  locations  in  the  US  and  Canada,  printing 
more  than  1100  different  products  will  use  Ink-it,  developed  by 
Polkadots  Software.  Here  is  what  just  a  few  of  them  have  to  say. 


have  ever  had  installed. 

In  the  first  month,  Ink-lt  has  saved 
22%  of  our  Ink  costs  and  we  will 
save  $12,000  within  a  year. 

Jim  Lillagore 
Media  General 


Save  Ink  -  Save  Money 

We  have  been  using  Ink-it  fo(  9 
months  and  I  have  calculated  a  sav¬ 
ings  of  19.8%  in  ink  costs.  Since  this 
is  a  plug-in  to  the  Hariequin  RIP  we 
didn't  need  to  buy  additional  hard¬ 
ware  or  modify  our  workfiow. 

Andrew  Pape 
Republican  American 


Pblkado^s  installed  Ink-lt  remotely  In 
15  minutes  and  we  started  saving 
immediately,  it  was  ready  to  go  out 
of  the  box  without  any  tweaking  or 
experimentation. 

Ink-it  paid  for  itself  In  a  couple  of 
months.  Buying  Ink-it  for  us  ui^as  a 
no-brainer! 

Jim  Costello 
Sun  Journal 


Improve  Quality 

We  use  Ink-it  because  we  get  such 
great  image  quality.  From  the 
moment  that  Ink-it  was  installed  we 
saiv  that  our  Images  had  brighter 
colors  and  more  detail.  We  didn't 
have  to  adjust  sliders  or  tweak  any- 


What  first  attracted  us  to  Ink-lt  was 
the  price.  Beyond  price  is  the  func¬ 
tionality  and  fact  that  it  is  by  far 
one  of  the  easiest  products  we 
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There’s  a  lot  more  to  your  Editor  & 
Publisher  subscription  than  paper 
and  ink!  As  a  subscriber  you 
can  go  online  for  premium  content  — 
at  no  additional  cost. 

This  is  just  some  of  the  valuable 
information  you  can  get  every  day,  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com: 

Directoir  of  Online  Services 

■  Breaking  News  Visit 
www.editorandpublisher.com/news 

■  Two  new  blogs  Visit  www.eandppub.com  and 
www.fitzandjen.com  hourly  for  new  content 

■  Departments:  Business.  Ad/Circ, 

Newsroom,  Technology,  Online,  and 
Syndicates  news  at 

www.editorandpublisher.com/departments 

■  Newspeople  For  industry  staff  appointments, 
go  to  www.editorandpublisher.com/newspeople. 
Send  news  or  promotions  or  staff  changes  to 
newspeople@editorandpublisher.com. 

■  Letters  to  the  Editor  E-mail  us  at 
letters@editorandpublisher.com 

■  Podcasts  Download  two  weekly  podcasts  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/podcasts 

■  Newsletters  Sign  up  now  for  the  E&P  tWeekly 
Briefing,  E&P  Technical,  and  Steve  Outing’s 
“Stop  the  Presses”  —  at 

www.editorandpublisher.com/newsletters 

■  Columns  Fresh  insight  daily  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/columns 

■  Classifieds  Search  for  your  next  job  now  at 
www.editorandpublisher.com/jobs 
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LETTERS 


HOT  FORAN  ALTERNATIVE 

SORRY,  BUT  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  j 
(“Stop  Dissing  the  AP,”  May  E^P,  \ 
p.  16)  is  a  big  part  of  the  problem,  j 
and  here’s  why:  Back  in  the  dark  ages, 
we  needed  a  service  like  the  AP  to  be  | 
the  intermediary'  to  pass  and  distribute  i 
content  along  and,  where  necessary,  j 

report.  Modern  communications  has  | 

eliminated  that  need.  | 

Now  the  AP  has  become  directly  i 
competitive  to  newspapers.  It  is  a  huge  j 
newsgathering  organization  now,  and  ' 

some  would  say  has  become  a  monopoly  i 
that  exists  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  1 
members  but  for  its  own  benefit.  j 

It’s  time  for  something  other  than  the  I 
AP  to  come  around.  Newspapers  are 
better  otf  with  a  cheaper,  more  direct 
alternative  —  and  someone  out  there  is  i 
sure  to  be  able  to  provide  it.  j 

WILLIAM  DODD  I 
Via  e-mail 

AN  AGENRA  ON  DISPLAY  ; 

I’M  SURE  Bill  Schurgin  is  a  very  i 
nice  guy  one-on-one,  but  I  don’t  | 
think  that’s  sufficient  reason  to  I 

give  him  an  unrebutted  platform  to 
pontificate  about  the  Employee  Free 
Choice  Act  (“New  Law  Would  Encour¬ 
age  organizing,”  April  E^P,  p.  9). 
Moreover,  Mr.  Schurgin’s  personal 
virtues  notwithstanding,  his  employer,  j 

Seyfarth  Shaw  LLP,  is  among  the  lead-  ! 
ers  in  what  is  euphemistically  known  as 
the  “union  avoidance”  business. 

As  a  result,  Schurgin  is  allowed  to  | 
perpetuate  the  myth  that  the  Act  would  i 
eliminate  the  option  of  secret  ballots  j 
in  an  organizing  campaign.  He  frets  that  ! 
reaching  a  collective  bargaining  agree-  | 

ment  through  arbitration  can  be  “time- 
consuming,”  without  any  acknowledg¬ 
ment  that  44%  of  all  newly  organized  I 
unions  never  get  a  first  contract  because 
of  employer  intransigence  most  of  the 
time,  under  the  tutelage  of  companies 


like  Seyfarth  Shaw.  Most  ironically,  he 
warns  that  unions  “have  learned  to  use 
the  media”  —  this  in  a  magazine  that 
allows  his  views  to  go  unexamined  and 
unchallenged. 

Schurgin’s  agenda  is  clearly  on  display 
when  he  observes  that  if  the  Employee 
Free  Choice  Act  passes,  “If  there  are  10 
employees  on  that  loading  dock,  and 
the  [union  organizer]  got  six  of  them 
to  sign  authorization  cards,  they  could 
organize  those  10  employees.”  The 
horror!  Yet  as  that  remark  clearly 
underscores,  what’s  really  at  stake  is  not 
a  concern  for  employee  welfare  as 
much  as  it  is  a  rabid  desire  to  keep 
unions  out  of  the  workplace. 

Sinee  this  is  the  Employee  —  not 
Employer  —  Free  Choice  Act, 
would  it  not  have  been  reasonable 
for  Editor  y  Publisher  to  include  — 

the  voice  of  at  least  one  employee  in  its 
defense?  As  it  is,  this  article  amounts  to 
little  more  than  an  advertorial  for 
Seyfarth  Shaw. 

ANDY  ZIPSER 

EDITOR 
The  Guild  Reporter 
The  Newspaper  Guild-CWA 
Washington,  D.C. 

WHOAREWENMO? 


it  may  be  the  last  one,  and  our  success  at 
that  may  have  been  our  downfall. 

You’d  think  any  business  plan  would 
have,  at  its  eore,  making  an  impression 
on  the  people  who  pay  for  the  product. 
But  that  hasn’t  ever  been  the  case  with 
newspapers. 

In  1970,  my  editor  told  me,  “We  have 
to  get  y'oung  people  to  read  the  paper.” 
So  we  did  everything  we  could  to  get 
young  people  to  buy  the  paper.  We 
started  with  lists  of  bars,  lists  of  bands, 
and  how  you  can  spend  your  weekend 
in  ignorant  bliss.  Like  so  many  other 
papers,  we  called  it  the  “Weekender.”  It 
meant  nothing  to  the  people  who 
bought  the  paper,  and  young  people 
continued  not  to  read. 

In  2007,  my  editor  told  me,  “We  have 
to  get  young  people  to  read  the  paper.” 
We  did  everything  we  could  to  that 
end.  We  started  with  lists  of  bars  and 
bands.  But  my  contention  is  young 
people  have  never  read  the  local  news¬ 
paper.  They  begin  needing  local  infor- 

E-mail:  smoynihan@editorandpublisher.com, 
or  write  to  “Letters,"  Editor  &  Publisher,  770 
Broadway,  New  York,  NY  10003.  Please  include 
your  name,  title,  city  and  state,  and  e-mail  address. 
Letters  may  be  edited  for  all  the  usual  reasons. 


While  watching  newspapers 
die,  only  one  question  comes 
to  me.  Who  were  we  trying 
to  impress?  Was  it  the  readers,  the 
advertisers,  ourselves,  the  people  who  [ 

give  out  awards,  or  were  newspapers  j 
only  trying  to  impress  each  other?  I  think 

- ^  50  YEARS  AGO 

NEWSPAPERDOM®  FROM  EDITOR  & 


JUNE  6,  1959: 

James  Wright  Brown,  the  man 
who  merged  into  Editor  & 
Publisher  three  other  publica¬ 
tions  (Newspaperdom,  The 
Fourth  Estate  and  Advertising) 
and  served  as  E&P’s  president 


and  chairman,  died  this  week  at 
85.  A  beloved  figure.  Brown  was 
associated  with  E&P  for  47  years. 

JUNE  13,  1959: 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
confirmed  the  right  of  the  State 


PUBLISHER 
Department  to  restrict  journal¬ 
ists'  passports  for  travel  to 
Communist  China.  Chief  Judge  E. 
Barrett  Prettyman  wrote,  “Merely 
because  a  newsman  has  the 
right  to  travel,  does  not  mean 
he  can  go  anywhere  he  wishes.” 


j  mation  when  they  get  married,  their 
j  children  go  to  school,  they  have  to  buy 
i  a  home,  and  they  need  to  know  what’s 
going  on  locally. 

At  one  point  we  even  stopped 
caring  if  we  retained  our  best  writers, 

I  reporters,  columnists  and  editors.  If 
:  quality  didn’t  matter,  we  could  spend 
I  a  lot  less  money.  So  cost-cutting 
I  replaced  quality. 

j  It  would  be  good  if  sales  reps  could 
!  say,  “It’s  a  good  paper.  People  buy  this 
paper.”  And  when  the  circulation  went 
down,  why  didn’t  it  occur  to  anyone  it 
might  be  because  the  quality'  of  the 
product  was  slipping? 

I  JOHN  HOURIHAN 

j  Copy  Editor 

Connecticut  Post 
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No  'scoop'  neck? 


BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


WHEN  THE  BRAVO  NETWORK 
approached  USA  Today 
to  do  a  story  on  the  new 
series  The  Fashion  Show  hosted  by 
famed  designer  Isaac  Mizrahi,  the  paper 
“wanted  a  new  twist,  something  unique, 
something  that  would  make 
^  Ml,,  llj, 


First  blogs,  now  Twitter,  as  editors  encourage  hard-news  angles. 
But  how  much  social  networking  is  too  much? 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 

So  WHEN  DID  Twitter  become  a 
major  factor  for  newspapers? 

Was  it  when  The  New  York  Times' 
main  Twitter  account  reached  884,000 
followers?  When  the  Los  Angeles  Times 
added  its  144th  account?  Or  was  it  when 
both  The  Wall  Street  Journal  and  The 
Washington  Post  were  forced  to  issue 
new  staff  guidelines  for  this  social  media 
in  a  span  of  two  days? 

Tiy’  all  of  the  above,  and  more.  In 
just  the  past  few  weeks,  newspapers  are 
finding  that  Twitter  is  not  to  be  ignored, 
even  if  some  are  not  quite  sure  how  to 


handle  it.  For  most,  the  140-character 
“tweets”  are  both  a  blessing  and  a  curse. 
The  blessing  is  that  reporters  and  edi¬ 
tors  can  promote  links  to  Web  stones 
and  get  news  out  in  a  matter  of  seconds, 
from  the  most  remote  locations.  Even 
faster  than  a  typical  blogger  on  a  laptop, 
Twitter  zaps  the  quick  messages  out  to 
the  tens  of  thousands  of  “followers”  that 
many  newspapers  have  acquired  in 
recent  months. 

“We  have  some  people  who  use  it  to 
great  effect  and  have  lots  of  followers,” 
says  Washington  Post  Executive  Editor 
Marcus  Brauchli,  who  in  May  issued  a 


Mizrahi  with  the  finished  product.  “I  thought 
it  should  be  something  drapey  and  crazy  with, 
like,  millions  of  pleats,"  he  fold  USA  Today. 
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new  set  of  guidelines  for  his  staff  just 
days  after  inquired  about  them. 
Some  of  his  reporters  discover  stories 
via  Twitter,  he  added,  that  they  might 
not  have  found  otherwise. 

For  the  uninitiated,  Twitter  is  the 
online  phenomenon  that  allows  anyone 
to  sign  up  for  a  free  account  and  post 
“tweets”  —  blurbs  of  information  of  up 
to  140  characters,  as  well  as  links  to 
other  sites,  photos  or  fellow  “twits.” 

Each  user  can  follow  other  users’ 
accounts.  When  a  Twitter  user  logs  on, 
he  or  she  can  see  all  the  “tv.’eets”  of 
people  they  are  following,  each  listed 
according  to  the  time  they  were  posted. 

Like  most  newspapers  using  TVitter, 
the  Post  has  a  main  account  that  tweets 
headlines  and  links;  it  boasts  more  than 
13,000  followers.  In  all,  the  newspaper 
has  eight  official  TVitter  feeds,  including 
one  for  “Post  Mortem,”  its  obituary 
blog.  The  paper  also  offers  such  highly 
popular  staff  twitterers  as  Media  Writer 
Howard  Kurtz  and  White  House 
blogger  Chris  Cillizza.  The  latter’s 
account,  tied  to  “The  Fix”  politics  blog, 
has  more  than  10,000  followers. 

“I  am  trying  to  reach  people  who 
consume  news  in  a  lot  of  ways,”  says 
Cillizza,  who  adds  that  he  averages  eight 
to  10  tweets  a  day,  on  topics  ranging 
from  his  new’  baby  to  links  to  his  blog 
items.  “I  have  a  lot  of  random  thoughts, 
not  political  in  nature,”  he  adds. 

The  Post  blogger  and  others  stress  the 
use  of  Twitter  also  as  a  sourcing  tool. 
People  in  the  know  and  even 
public  officials  have  joined  Twitter  in 
droves  and  often  reveal  news  tips  via 
their  tweets,  sometimes  accidentally. 

Cillizza  points  to  Mark  Shurtleff, 
Utah’s  attorney  general,  who  let  it  slip 
that  he  was  running  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
via  Twitter.  Cillizza  ran  with  the  tip,  and 
broke  the  story.  “If  you  only  use  it  to 
promote,  you  are  not  taking  the  whole 
approach,”  he  says.  Other  examples  of 
“breaking”  stories  abound,  such  as 
witnesses  reporting  the  January  miracle 
landing  of  US  Airways  Flight  1549  in 
New  York’s  Hudson  River. 

“A  guy  who  was  on  a  ferry  boat  took  a 
photo  and  put  it  on  Twitter.  That’s  how 
Ve  got  it,”  says  Steve  Gunn,  editor  for 
innovation  at  Tht^.  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer,  in  the  state  where  the  plane 
was  headed.  “There  were  other  witnesses 
who  were  twittering  and  we  sent  them 
messages  asking  them  to  be  interviewed. 
We  also  learned  things  like  where  people 
were  going  to  the  hospital.” 


“I  mix  personal  [matters]  and  business,” 
says  tweeting  Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal- 
World  Managing  Editor  Dennis  Anderson. 

Internet  Editor  Robert  Quigley 
of  the  Austin  (Texas)  American- 
Statesman  says  he  gets  three  to  five 
tips  a  week  via  Twitter.  In  May,  the 
paper  learned  of  a  drive-by  shooting 
when  a  friend  of  a  police  officer 
on  the  scene  tweeted  about  the 
incident.  “We  ended  up  getting  a 
story  on  it,”  he  recalls. 

Most  newspapers  are  not  requir¬ 
ing  reporters  to  use  Twitter,  but 
several  are  taking  fiill  advantage  of  it. 
The  American-Statesman  has  six 
official  accounts  that  post  links  to  stories 
automatically,  while  some  40  staffers 
use  their  own  feeds  to  promote  and  find 
stories.  But  the  leader  in  newspaper 
Twitter  accounts  appears  to  be  the  Los 
Angeles  Times,  with  144  in  late  May. 
Andrew  Nystrom,  senior  producer  for 
social  and  emerging  media,  says  each 
tweeter  “does  it  in  a  different  way.  But 
for  the  most  part,  it  is  straight  reporting 
from  news  staffs  at  events.” 

Nystrom  recalls  an  October  2008 
waldfire  in  San  Bernardino  that  the 
paper  learned  of  when  fire  officials  and 
some  off-duty  firefighters  were  tweeting 
about  it.  “We  found  out  about  it  before 
the  fire  department  reported  it  official¬ 
ly,”  he  says.  Th '  paper’s  Twitter  accounts 
range  from  the  “Best  of  the  L.A.  Times,” 
with  more  than  19,000  followers,  to  an 
“American  Idol”  account. 

On  the  night  of  May  18,  a  4.7  magni¬ 
tude  earthquake  rocked  Los  Angeles. 
About  an  hour  later,  when  the  L.A. 
Times  first  assured  readers  that  there 
was  no  major  damage,  its  source  was  a 


I  Tw’itter  feed  from  an  individual  at  the 
I  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

I  However,  no  newspaper  appears  to  be 
gathering  fans  like  The  New  York  Times, 
which  as  of  mid-May  boasted  some 
850,000  followers  to  its  main  Twitter 
account.  It  updates  with  most  of  the 
paper’s  stories  as  they  are  posted.  Other 
individual  accounts  include  media 
columnist  David  Carr,  Sunday  business 
editor  Tim  O’Brien,  and  even  Executive 
Editor  Bill  Keller,  who  joined  on  May  5. 

!  While  Keller’s  ow’n  tweets  simply 
I  promote  Web  items  on  the  paper’s  site, 
j  some  others  have  sparked  controversy 
I  in  the  newsroom.  In  mid-May,  several 
!  staffers  were  singled  out  after  they 
tweeted  information  from  an  internal 
meeting  about  the  future  of  the  Times’ 

\  Web  site.  Keller  was  prompted  to 
I  remind  staffers  to  maintain  what  he 
j  called  a  “zone  of  trust.” 

I  The  Times  even  offers  workshops  on 
how  best  to  use  the  social  medium  in 
j  reporting.  Twitter  “can  be  an  early 
j  warning  system  for  breaking  news,”  says 
i  Brian  Stelter,  who  covers  television  news 
i  and  has  led  some  of  the  workshops.  “In 
some  ways,  it  has  replaced  blog  reading 
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[  for  me.”  Stelter  says  he  reads  the  Times 
j  Sunday  business  section  somewhat 
1  less  these  days  because  O’Brien’s  tweets 
i  j  are  so  informative. 

I  Stelter  says  he  made  use  of  Twitter 
!  cis  a  sourcing  tool  last  summer  when 
the  Summer  01>'mpics  began  and  the 
I  opening  ceremonies  were  not  aired  live 
I  in  the  United  States,  as  they  were  in 

I  most  other  countries.  He  recalls  angry 
;  *  TV  viewers  tweeting  about  the  delay, 

!  and  even  offering  links  to  pirate  Web 
:  j  sites  that  were  showing  the  live  feed, 
j  j  “I  ended  up  watching  the  opening 
:  j  ceremonies  at  noon  on  an  illegal 
j  1  German  Web  site,”  he  recalls. 

I I  The  Ottama  Citizen  in  Ontario  was 
j  j  able  to  take  advantage  of  a  historic 

^ ;  j  ruling  of  sorts  on  May  4  when  Superior 
;  I  Court  Judge  J.  Douglas  Cunningham 
'  !  ruled  to  allow  Twittering  from  the 
\  1 1  bribery  trial  of  Ottawa  Mayor  Larry 

I  \  O’Brien.  (In  Canada,  cameras 

5  j  and  recording  devices  are  banned  in 
:  j  all  courtrooms.)  The  Citizens  Glen 
\  McGregor  tweets  live  updates  to  follow- 
\  ers  throughout  the  day.  “We  are  still 

I I  publishing  on  our  site  and  the  next  day 


j  in  the  paper,”  Executive  Editor  Graham 
!  Green  told  E^P  in  late  May.  “But  this 
!  gives  people  who  can’t  spend  all  day  in 
i  the  courtroom  a  way  to  follow  it  and  get 
I  a  sense  of  what  is  happening.” 


The  Ottawa  Citizen’s  Glen  McGregor  has  been  | 
tweeting  from  the  trial  of  the  town’s  mayor.  | 

j  At  the  Lawrence  (Kan.)  Journal-  i 
I  World,  Managing  Editor  Dennis 
!  Anderson  recalls  a  recent  Mother’s  Day 
story  that  focused  on  first-time  moms. 

A  tweet  asking  for  new  mothers  to 
be  interviewed  brought  numerous 
I  responses. 

There  is  also  the  JoumaZ-Wbr/cfs 
daily  Web  poll  on  topical  events,  which  [ 
gets  at  least  20  or  more  responses  via 
a  Twitter  alert  before  the  poll  question 


even  gets  posted  online,  according  to  ]  1 
Anderson.  “I  mix  personal  [matters]  .  j  j 
and  business,”  he  says  of  his  own  TVvitter  1 1 
account.  “It  gives  the  community  a  ! ! 

chance  to  see  that  we  show  some 
transparency.” 

Other  major  metro  editors  have  j  i 

waded  into  the  Twitter  pool  with 
personal  accounts.  Along  with  Keller, 

Jim  Willse  of  The  Star-Ledger  in  i  j 

Newark,  N.J.;  Charlotte  Hall  of  The  \  | 

Orlando  Sentinel;  Russ  Stanton  of  the  i  j 

Los  Angeles  Times;  and  Gerould  Kem  ' 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  are  tweeting  *  1 1 

under  their  own  names.  Items  range 
from  Kem  touting  a  Tribune  siory  on  i  i 
elevator  safetv’  to  Willse  tweeting  where 
he  had  dinner. 

Others  admit  they  are  just  figuring 
it  out.  “We  still  view  this  as  prett>' 
e.xperi mental,”  says  Michael  Manning, 
director  of  product  development  for  The  •  i 
Boston  Globe,  which  has  10  official 
Twitter  accounts.  “We  are  just  starting  to 
get  the  newsroom  engaged.”  B ' 

Check  out  Joe  Strupp’s  Twitter  feed  i  j 

at  http://twjtter.com/joestrupp  !  i 

!| 

_ il 
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Weekly  editors  get  booked 


For  ‘Our  Paper,’  Tom  Riordan 
traveled  50,000  miles  to  profile 
50  leaders  of  community  journals 


BY  BARBARA  BEDWAY 

History  can  be  writ  large  in 
small  community  newspapers. 
That’s  one  reason  Tom 
Riordan,  with  37  years  as  a  newsman  — 
l6  of  them  publishing  weeklies  in  Ohio 
and  Michigan  —  set  out  to  profile  many 
of  the  country’s  small-town  editors  back 
in  1978.  For  more  than  15  years,  he  and 
his  wife  drove  their  travel  trailer  more 
than  50,000  miles  to  Interview  92 
editors  in  every  state  but  Hawaii. 

Now  Riordan,  88,  has  collected  50 
of  the  profiles  for  his  book.  Our  Paper: 
Lessons  in  Newspapering 
from  America's  Weekly 
Editors.  Many  of  the 
profiles  appeared  in 
Publishers’ Auxiliary  i  . 
and  Editor  &  Publisher, 
whose  then-editor, 

Robert  U.  Brown,  “w'as 

always  interested  in 

small  town  papers  as 

well  as  dailies,”  Riordan 

says.  “When  he  said  he’d  ^ 

pay  us  for  the  profiles, 

it  gave  us  a  goal.” 

Riordan  found  his  candidates  first 
by  calling  the  state  press  associations 
and  consulting  other  editors  and  friends 
who  knew  editors.  “When  w'e  picked  an 
editor  as  a  good  possibility,  I’d  ask  them 
to  send  us  three  to  four  editions  of  their 
paper,”  says  Riordan.  “I  could  tell  how 
well  the  editor  was  doing  from  the 
advertising,  and  what  kind  of  coverage 
he  or  she  was  giving  the  community.” 
Most  weeklies  had  by  then  converted 
to  offset,  but  Riordan  also  looked  for 
“old-timers  still  working  with  hot  metal 
and  Linotype  machines.” 

The  book  was  shepherded  into  print 
by  Bill  Whiting  of  Whiting  Writing, 
who  got  his  start  in  journalism  working 
at  Riordan’s  weekly,  the  Tecumseh 
(Mich.)  Herald,  and  found  Riordan  an 
inspiring  mentor.  “Tom  was  an  expert  at 
enlivening  his  papers  and  connecting 
with  his  readers,”  says  WTiiting.  “My 
owm  weekly  experience  springboarded 
me  into  a  25-year  career  with  The 


Tom  Riordan  at  work  in  his  trailer  “office,”  parked  in  a  trailer  park  near 
Guntersville,  Ala.,  in  1985.  At  left,  Riordan  with  his  wife,  traveling 
companion  and  proofreader,  Marilyn,  at  home  in  Ocala,  Fla.,  in  2008. 


president),  who  editorialized  against 
Gov.  Orville  Faubus  calling  out  the 
National  Guard  in  1955  to  halt  integra¬ 
tion  of  Little  Rock  .schools.  Her  stand  on 
integration  cost  the  Clarion  thousands 
of  advertising  dollars  and  resulted  in 
threats  by  a  delegation  of  irate  towms- 
people  to  break  her  husband’s  other 
leg  (Mel,  who  ran  the  business  side, 
was  on  crutches  at  the  time). 

The  book  also  includes  M.  Dickey 
Drysdale,  editor  of  the  White  River 

Valley  Herald  in  Randolph, 

I  Vt.,  who  spent  two  days 
covering  the  Watergate 
hearings  because  he  wanted 
his  readers  to  see  this  event 
through  eyes  of  a  fellow 
citizen  from  White  River 
Valley.  He  ended  up  sitting 
beside  famed  writer  Mary 
McCarthy,  “who  assured 
me  she,  too,  was  writing 
!  for  a  weekly  newspaper, 

I  in  her  case  the  London 
I  Observer" 

,!  A  l6-word  editorial 
on  capital  punishment 
by  Sam  Ragan,  editor  of 
•  The  Pilot  of  Southern 


«  reporter  and  editor.”  He 
notes  that  Tom’s  stories 

communities.  Some 
have  made  out  better  than  others,  but 
always  they  left  a  mark  on  their  towns 
—  usually  for  the  better,  and  often  with 
great  flair.” 

Or  as  Riordan  puts  it: 

“If  once-loyal  readers  ever 
stop  calling  it  ‘our  paper,’ 
that’s  when  a  country 
editor  is  in  deep  trouble.” 

The  deep  involvement 
of  small-town  editors  in 
their  communities— 
whether  the  issue  is  school 
bond  levies  or  school 
integration  —  can  make 
for  high  drama.  “We 
particularly  liked  stories 
of  people  who’d  gotten  into 
struggles  with  elements 
in  their  community,” 

Riordan  recalls. 

Into  that  category  falls 
Charlotte  Schexnayder  of  the  Arkansas 
Dumas  Clarion  (later  the  National 
Newspaper  Association’s  first  female 


Our  Paper 

in  Newspapering 
Ame’nca  s  Weekly  Editors 


By  Tiw  Riordan 
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Barfield  last  Friday  morning?” 

And  while  Sarah  Palin  may  be  able 
to  see  Russia  from  her  house,  Nancy 
Maguire,  editor  of  the  Alaskan  weekly 
The  Nome  Nugget,  tells  Riordan  she 
routinely  met  Russians  —  among  them, 
a  Soviet  minister  of  propaganda  — 
when  they  began  \isiting  after  the  Iron 
Curtain  fell. 

“One  guy  asked  me,  ‘Who  tells  you  • 
what  you  can  print  in  the  paper?’  I  told 
him,  ‘No  one.  I  print  what’s  happening.’ 
It  was  then  that  I  saw  the  concept  of  a 
free  press  register  in  the  eye  of  a  Soviet 
minister  of  propaganda.  It  was  a 
moment  that  will  stay  in  my  mind 
forever,  and  I’m  so  thankful  for  the 
good  old  First  Amendment.” 

Riordan,  whose  daughter  Carol  Ann 
is  now'  vice  president  of  programming 
and  personnel  at  the  American  Press 
Institute,  believes  the  “community' 
paper  is  always  going  to  be  there,”  even 
if  it’s  in  a  form  —  say,  digital  —  with 
which  he  won’t  have  much  familiarity. 
“It’s  still  one  of  the  truly  great  indus¬ 
tries,  but  with  a  different  delivery' 
system.  I  don’t  look  at  computers,”  he 
acknowledges.  “I  like  a  publication  I 
can  hold  in  my  hand.” 

WTiatever  the  papers  of  the  future 
look  like,  Whiting  believes  the  profiles 
in  Our  Paper  “are  uplifting  reminders  to 
reporters  and  editors  today,  struggling 
to  redefine  their  business,  that  it’s  worth 
the  fight.” 

For  a  copy  of  Our  Paper,  send  $20 
for  the  book  plus  $5  for  shipping  and 
handling  to  Whiting  Writing,  I699 
Juana  Road,  Boca  Raton,  FL  33486.  11 

Visit  www.editorandpubiisher.com/ 
\jy  news  for  regularly  updated  news  reports. 
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Online-only  experiment  makes  its  own  way 

BY  JENNIFER  SABA 


tion  to  the  location,  there  was  another 
good  reason  to  select  that  community': 
the  local  paper  there.  The  Daily  News, 
did  not  yet  have  an  active  Web 
site.  So  GateHouse  launched 
the  online-only  news  experi¬ 
ment,  dubbed  The  Batavian,  in 
May  2008. 

By  the  end  of  the  year,  the 
Daily  News  had  rolled  out  a 
Web  site  of  its  own  and  Owens 
had  e.xited  GateHouse  —  but 
he  didn’t  want  to  leave  Batavnan.com 
behind.  “Knowing  my  passion  with  the 
project,  Mike  Reed  and  Kirk  Davis 


wanted  to  give  me  an  opportunity  to 
keep  it  going  on  my  own.  We  made 
arrangements  to  make  that  happen,” 
Owens  says  of  GateHouse  CEO  Reed 
and  COO  Davis.  By  February'  2009, 
Batavian.com  was  his  property. 

Owens  admits  that  when  GateHouse 
was  getting  Batavian.com  off"  the 
ground,  it  was  more  concerned  with 
growing  audience  than  growing  adver¬ 
tising.  The  strategy'  was  to  build  up 
readership,  and  dollars  would  follow. 
Local  businesses,  however,  cast  a  gimlet 
eye  on  the  new  kids  from  Fairport. 
GateHouse  sent  in  its  national  team  to 


WHEN  GateHouse  Media 
executives  were  ready  to 
experiment  with  an 
online-only  news  model,  they  j 

turned  to  then-Director  of  I 

Digital  Publishing  How  ard 
Owens  to  head  up  the  project. 

Owens  scouted  for  locations 
before  finally  settling  on 
Batavia,  N.Y. 

The  dart  stuck  in  a  fitting 
spot,  halfway  between  Rochester  and 
Buffalo  and  about  45  minutes  from 
GateHouse’s  HQ  in  Fairport.  In  addi- 


Howard  Owens 
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Tom  Turnball,  his  paper  had  intended 
to  launch  its  Weh  site  long  before  it 
finally  bowed  in  December  2008.  Its 
parent,  Johnson  Newspaper  Corp.,  took 
longer  to  develop  the  templates  for  its 
smaller  papers  than- it  had  planned.  The 
final  rollout,  he  notes,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  Batavian.com.  “I  don’t  think  we 
lost  any  ground  starting  later,”  he  says, 
adding  that  TheDailyNewsOnline.com 
had  about  23,000  unique  visitors  at 
the  end  of  April  compared  with  the 
Batavian’s  12,000,  according  to  traffic- 
measurer  Compete. 

Owens  is  quick  to  point  out  that 
Batavian.com  is  not  gunning  to  replace 
the  Daily  News.  “We  really  try  and  find 
stories  that  the  Daily  isn’t  covering,  or 
won’t  cover ...  with  more  of  a  blogging 
style.  We  want  to  be  an  additional  news 
source,  a  place  for  online  community.”  [l 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/ 
adcirc  for  daily  breaking  news  reports. 


try  and  sell  local.  “Nothing  against 
them,”  says  Owens,  “but  they  were  ^ 
coming  in  without  any  relation-  : 
ships.  I  think  it  w-ould  have  been 
better  to  hire  a  full-time  sales  rep 
the  same  time  I  hired  the  first 
reporter.  Community  advertising  is 
about  building  up  relationships.” 

Owens,  who  runs  the  site  along 
with  his  wife  and  an  intern,  hits  the 
streets  with  business-card  magnets 
to  pass  out  to  people  he  meets 
around  town.  “It  isn’t  enough  to 
cover  the  news  locally,”  he  says.  i 

“You  have  to  support  the  business 
community,  and  push  out  a  message  ' 
to  the  business  community  that  we  are 
here  to  help  local  businesses  —  and  that 
has  always  been  part  of  the  mission.” 

Batavian.com  is  still  a  fair  distance 
from  supporting  Owens  —  he  pegs  it  at 
six  months  to  a  year  before  that  will 
happen  —  but  it  is  making  its  way. 
Businesses  are  willing  to  hear  him  out. 


Xf  you'r*  ■  calf,  chack 

•round  a«tavla-eiba  TownHna 
Road 


Today's  Poll:  What  do  you  think 
tha  potantlal  Yahool  data  cantor 
coukt  mean  for  Ganaaaa  County^ 


i  Barrett's 


Batavian. corn's  post  on  a  wandering  calf  is  an 
example  of  the  type  of  community  news  provided. 

I  Ads  for  Oliver’s  Candies,  Fireplaces  and 
Stoves,  and  Blue  Pearl  Yoga  grace  its 
homepage.  The  news  site  reaches 
roughly  10,000  people  in  Genesee 
county,  and  according  to  an  internal 
survey,  about  20%  of  the  Batavian’s 
audience  never  reads  the  Daily  News. 
According  to  Daily  News  Publisher 


In  tough  times,  Q  syndicate  hopes  for  ‘unity’ 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

SEVERAL  MONTHS  AGO,  JaN  STEVENSON  AND  SUSAN 

Horowitz,  publishers  of  the  Michigan-based  gay  and 
lesbian  newspaper  Between  The  Lines,  went  from 
being  customers  of  Q  Syndicate  to  its  owners.  They  didn’t 
hesitate  when  Todd  Evans,  president  and  CEO  of  the  New 
Jersey-based  LGBT  media  placement  agency  Rivendell 
Media,  offered  to  sell  a  majority 

interest  in  the  syndicate  he  | 

acquired  in  2001. 

They  quickly  discovered  that  a.--- 
running  the  leading  syndicate 
of  content  for  LGBT-oriented 
(lesbian,  gay,  bisexual  and 

transgender)  media  in  this  a  -«■ 

harsh  industry  environment 
is  “a  challenge  for  sure,”  says  j 
Stevenson.  “But  the  reason  that  I 
we  took  this  over  is  we’ve  really  I^F 
grown  to  value  the  quality 
writing  and  material  that 
[the  syndicate]  offers.” 

Well  into  the  newspaper 
industry  recession,  ad  revenue  at  gay  and  lesbian  interest 
newspapers  continued  to  grow.  But  now  the  gay  press  is 
hurting  just  like  everyone  else.  Just  as  alternative  papers 
are  pruning  syndicated  material,  so  are  gay  papers. 

To  appeal  to  cost-conscious  publishers,  Q  Syndicate  is 
changing  its  business  model.  “We  were  selling  what  we 
offer  on  a  piecework  basis  —  buy  this  column,  buy  this 
puzzle,”  Stevenson  says.  “Now  newspapers  can  become 
subscribers  for  one  flat  rate,  and  use  anything  we  have. 
What  we’re  moving  toward  is,  everybody  gets  everything.” 


Launched  in  1995,  Q  Syndicate  offers  some  of  the  best- 
known  gay-oriented  material,  including  tbe  cartoon  strips 
“A  Couple  of  Guys”  and  “Bitter  Girl”  along  with  the  gossip 
column  “Deep  Inside  Hollywood”  by  Romeo  San  Vicente. 
But  the  one  feature  that  Stevenson  says  has  performed  best 
during  these  lean  times  is  the  weekly  editorial  cartoon  on 
LGBT  themes  by  Racine,  Wisc.-based  Paul  Berge.  And 

- - - -  under  its  new  owners,  Q 

if  Syndicate  began  offering  a 
^  1  ’  biweekly  column  by  San 

Francisco  writer  Camper 
English,  with  cost  —  and 
content  —  in  line  with 
squeezed  newspapers.  The 
column,  “Cocktail  Chatter,” 
is  free  to  subscribing  papers, 
courtesy  of  a  sponsorship 
by  Absolut. 

Q  Syndicate  also  buys 
material  from  its  customer 
newspapers,  such  as  columns 
or  unique  features  and  inter¬ 
views  that  have  a  long  shelf  life. 
One  example  is  an  exclusive  interview  with  singer  Patti 
Lupone,  who  began  a  concert  tour  in  April  that  continues 
into  August.  As  the  tour  continues,  a  paper  can  run  it 
when  she  comes  to  town. 

But  there’s  another  aspect  to  sharing  content,  Stevenson 
says;  “With  our  experience  as  publishers  and  now  with 
the  national  gay  media,  what  we’ve  found  is  that  the  gay 
press  is  better  when  we  unite.  The  shared  content  has 
really  caught  the  imagination  of  editors  because  it’s  a 
two-way  street.” 


Paul  Serge’s  editorial  cartoons  have  proven  popular. 
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EPPY  AWARDS  2009 


Ayes  on  the  prize,  tor  dozens  of  sites  (erIt 


The  2009  EPpy  Awards  were  presented  May  7 
during  the  Interactive  Media  Conference 
and  Trade  Show  in  New  Orleans,  sponsored 
by  Editor  &  Publisher  and  Mediaweek  magazines. 
This  year  marked  the  14th  consecutive  year  of 
the  program,  which  honors  the  best  Web  sites 
in  the  media  world,  including  newspapers. 
TV/cable,  radio  and  magazines. 

Nearly  400  entries  were  submitted  for  this 
year's  competition.  Among  those  scoring  two 


EPpys  this  year  were  Boston.com.  ESPN.com. 
LasVegasSun.com.  and  CNN.com.  The  prizes  were 
handed  out  by  E&P’s  Greg  Mitchell.  Jennifer  Saba 
and  Charles  McKeown.  as  well  as  Mike  Shields 
from  Mediaweek. 

This  year’s  conference  —  covered  intensely 
via  Twitter  for  the  first  time  —  attracted  well 
over  200  participants  for  two  days  of  stimulating 
panels  and  interaction  with  attendees  and  a  host 
of  vendors  at  the  Astor  Crowne  Plaza.  Speakers 


included  K.C.  ^ 

Estenson.  senior  vice  president  and  general 
manager  of  CNN.com.  and  Michael  Wolff.  Vanity 
Fair  columnist.  Rupert  Murdoch  biographer  and 
founder  of  Newser.com.  Panelists  included  execu¬ 
tives  from  Reuters.  Politico.com.  The  Detroit 
News,  CBSsports.com.  The  Associated  Press. 
Financial  Times,  Newsweek.com.  CNNmoney.com. 
Philly.com  and  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Next 
year's  conference  will  be  held  in  Las  Vegas. 


Winner:  Today  in  the  Sky.  USA  Today 

BloggingStocks.com 

Election  2008.  BusinessWeek.com 


(with  more  than  one  million  unique  monthly 
visitors) 

Winner:  BusinessWeek.com 
Bloombergcom 
NYTimes.com  Business 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  Online 


(with  fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly 
visitors) 

Winner:  ChicagoBusiness.com 
AutomotiveNews.com 
Kiplinger's  Business  Resource  Center. 
Kiplinger.com 


(fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly 
visitors) 

Winner:  USA4SALE  Networks  Inc. 

NWautos.com 

PennySaverUSA.com 


(more  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Parkersburg  tornado  map. 
DesMoinesRegister.com 
NPR,  Digital  Media  API 
Virtual  Grocery  Store. 
washingtonpost.com 

Best  Community  Senrice  Application  in 


(fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly 
visitors) 

Winner:  Jacksonville.com 
Boston.com/yourtown  community 
sites 

MPR:  Campaign  '08 


Winner:  Engadget.coir, 
Crave.  CBS  Interactive 
Fortune.com's  Apple  2.0 


(fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly 
visitors) 

Winner:  PrepZone.  naplesnews.com 

Lawrence.com 

Spokesman.com 


Winner:  BiteClub,  The  Press 
Democrat,  Santa  Rosa.  Calif. 
PopEater.com 
PopWatch.  EW.com 


(fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly 
visitors) 

Winner:  Las  Vegas  Weekly, 
Greenspun  Interactive 
A2NightBuzz.com 
Urlesque.com 


Winner:  Tv3.cat 

WRAL.com 

wwltv.com 


Winner:  ESPN.com 

ABCNews.com 

msnbc.com 

Best  Hational  Magazine-Affiliated  Site 

Winner:  EW.com  {Entertainment 
Weekly) 

Newsweek.com 

Sl.com 


Winner:  Americanradioworks.org 
American  RadioWorks  from  American 
Public  Media 

mpr.org  Minnesota  Public  Radio 
NPR.org  National  Public  Radio 


(more  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  About.com 

CNNPolitics.com 

TIME.com 


Winner:  The  CNN  Political  Ticker. 
CNN.com 

The  Big  Picture.  The  Boston  Globe 
Stumper.  Newsweek.com 


Winner:  CNN.com 

BBCnews.com 

NYTimes.com 


(fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly 
visitors) 

Winner:  azstarnet.com. 
Arizona  Daily  Star 
UWorld.com.  Lawrence  (Kan.) 
Journal-World 
NationalJournal.com 


(more  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner  (TIE):  Boston.com/ThingsToDo 
and  Boston.com/ae  (Arts  & 
Entertainment) 

Moviefone.com 


Winner:  Temple-news.com. 

The  Temple  News 

!dsnews.com.  Indiana  Daily  Student 
lsureveille.com.  The  Daily  Reveille 

Best  Weekly  Newspaper-Affiliated  Site 

Winner:  Citypaper.com.  Baltimore 
City  Paper 

Observer.com.  New  York  Observer 
Wicked  Local  Arlington.  GateHouse 
Media  New  England 


(fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly 
visitors) 

Winner:  Lasvegassun.com, 
Greenspun  Interactive 
Jacksonville.com 
NWHerald.com 


Winner:  Mazz  (Tony  Massarotti's 
sports  blog).  The  Boston  Globe 
ESPN.com 
FanHouse.com 


(more  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  ESPN.com 
Sl.com 

USA  TODAY  Sports.  USATODAYcom 


(more  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 


(fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly 
visitors) 


Winner:  Mchenrycountysports.cbm 
(Shaw  Suburban  Media) 
Elsesports.cat 

Friday  Night  Ohio  —  CantonRep.com 
Las  Vegas  Sun  —  Rebels.  Greenspun 
Interactive 


(more  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  Mercury  News  Video  Stories. 

mercurynews.com 

CNN.com  Live 

NYTimes.com,  ‘Choosing  a 

President” 


(fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly 
visitors) 

Winner:  Hurricane  Gustav  Weather 
Chat,  wwltv.com 
CapeCast,  Cape  Cod  Times 
High  definition  for  3alacarta. 
3alacarta  HD 


(more  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  The  Wall  Street  Journal 
Online,  WSJ.com 

charlotteobserver.com.  The  Charlotte 
(N.C.)  Observer 
globeandmail.com.  The  Globe 
and  Mail 


(more  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

Winner:  “Kremlin  Rules,” 
NYTimes.com 

“Breakdown:  Canada's  Mental  Health 
Crisis,”  giobeandmail.com 
“Hemeroteca  La  Vanguardia.” 

La  Vanguardia.es 

Best  Special  feature -[nferprise 

(fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly 
visitors) 

Winner:  The  Promise  Audit. 

NationalJournal.com 

Las  Vegas  Sun  —  Water  Crisis, 

Greenspun  Interactive 

White  House  Failures.  The  Center  for 

Public  Integrity 

Best  Special  feature -News  or  [vent 

(more  than  one  million  unique  monthly  visitors) 

“Winner:  “Talking  to  the  Taliban,” 
globeandmail.com 
“Mexico  Under  Siege.”  Iatimes.com 
NYTimes.com.  Election  2008 

Best  Special  feature -News  or  [vent 

(fewer  than  one  million  unique  monthly 
visitors) 

Winner:  Las  Vegas  Sun  —  History  of 
Las  Vegas.  Greenspun  Interactive 
"Little  Bill  Clinton.”  The  Christian 
Science  Monitor 
“  Right  by  Miles,”  St.  Petersburg 
(Fla.)  Times 
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VIRGINIA 

David  Hunke 

David  Hunke  has  been  appointed  president  and 
publisher  of  USA  Today.  Since  2005  Hunke  has 
served  as  CEO  of  the  Detroit  Media  Partnership, 
overseeing  all  business  operations  of  the  Detroit 
Free  Press,  The  Detroit  News  and  the  14  subur¬ 
ban  newspapers  of  the  Observer  and  Eccentric 
group,  and  the  Free  Press’  publisher.  Before  that, 
he  was  president  and  publisher  of  the  Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and 
■ChroTiicle  from  1999  to  2005  and  was  vice  president  of  advertising  for 
The  Cincinnati  Enquirer  from  1992-1999-  He  started  in  1974  in  ad  sales 
j  at  The  Kansas  City  Star  and  held  various  sales  positions  beginning  in 
I  1977  with  Knight- Bidder,  including  ad  director  at  The  Miami  Herald. 


Richard  H.  Amberg,  general  manager  and 
associate  publisher  of  The  Wa-'^hington 
Times,  has  retired  after  a  43-year  career. 
Amberg  spent  10  years  at  the  Times, 
and  before  that  served  as  president 
and  publisher  of  The  Montgomery 
(Ala.)  Advertiser  and  vice  president  of 
Multimedia  Newspaper  Co. 

F  1. 0  R  1 1)  A 

Myriam  Marquez  has  been  named 
editorial  page  editor  of  The  Miami 
Herald.  Marquez,  who  most  recently 
served  as  a  metro  columnist,  succeeds 
Joe  Oglesby,  who  is  retiring. 

(1  K  ()  R  G  r  A 

Will  Blair  has  been  named  copy  editor 
for  The  Times-Herald  in  Newnan. 
Previously,  he  was  the  newspapers  page 
designer/paginator.  Jeff  Bishop  has  been 
named  features  editor.  Previously,  he 
served  as  business  editor,  and  will 
retain  those  duties.  Winston  Skinner, 
assistant  news  editor,  will  also  serv'e  as 
assign  inent  editor. 


ILLINOIS 

David  C.L.  Bauer  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Jacksonville  Journal-Courier.  Bauer 
most  recently  served  as  assistant  metro 
editor  at  The  Florida  Times-Union,  also 
in  Jacksonville.  He  succeeds  Ted  Roth. 


C  A  L 1  F  O  R  N  I  A 
Ed  Mess  has  been  appointed  president 
and  publisher  of  The  San  Diego  Union- 
Tribune.  Moss  most  recently  served  as 
president  and  CEO  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Newspaper  Group.  Before  that,  he  was 
president  and  publisher  of  the  Akron 
(Ohio)  Beacon  Journal. 

Fred  Hamilton  has  been  named  president 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Group 
(LANG).  Hamilton  most  recently  served 
as  president  and  publisher  of  LANG  s 
Inland  Division. 

Liz  Gaier,  senior  vice  president  of 
business  development  for  MediaNews 
Group,  has  been  named  named  interim 
publisher  of  the  Daily  News  of  Los 
Angeles.  Gaier  also  serv'ed  as  publisher 
of  The  Daily  Breeze  in  Torrance. 

Jeff  Bergin  has  been  named  senior  vice 


president  of  advertising  for  the  San 

I  Francisco  Chronicle  and  SFGate.com. 
Bergin  most  recently  was  vice  president 

‘  of  sales  for  Gannett  s  U.S.  Communitv' 
Publishing  Division. 

CONNECTICUT 

Michael  J.  Daly  has  been  named  editorial 

page  editor  at  the  Connecticut  Post. 

Daly  most  recently  served  as  managing 
editor  and  is  a  columnist.  He  succeeds 
Stephen  J.  Winters,  who  is  retiring  but 
will  write  a  vv'eekly  opinion  column. 

!  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
Milton  Coleman  has  been  named  senior 
editor  at  The  Washington  Post.  He  is 
promoted  from  deputy  managing  editor. 
Claudia  Townsend  has  been  named 
director  of  newsroom  operations.  She 
most  recently  serv  ed  as  deputy  assistant 
managing  editor  for  planning  and 
administration. 


David  Scott  has  been  named  editor  of  The 
Associated  Press’  new'  Chicago-based 
Central  Desk,  which  covers  14  states  in 
the  Midwest.  Previously,  he  was  North 
Carolina  news  editor.  Dave  Zelio  has  been 
named  assistant  sports  editor.  Zelio 
most  recently  served  as  assistant  bureau 
chief  for  the  AP  in  Chicago. 

►  •  ♦ - 

DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

Shirley  M. 
Carswell 

has  been  named 
deputy  managing 
editor  of  The  Washington  Post. 
Previously,  she  served  as  an 
assistant  managing  editor. 


Investigative  reporter  Jerry 
Mitchell  of  The  Clarion-^ 
Ledger  in  Jackson,  Miss.,  who 
endured  death  threats  for 
bringing  civil  rights-era  killers 


to  justice,  has  been  bestowed 
the  inaugural  McGill  Medal  for 
Journalistic.  Courage  from  the 
University  of  Georgia.  The 
award  is  named  for  the  late 
Atlanta  Constitution  editor  . 
and  publisher  Ralph  McGill. 


Michael  Phelps,  chief  execu¬ 
tive  officer  of  The  Examiner  in 
Washington,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  International 
Newsmedia  Marketing  Associ¬ 


ation.  His  term  begins  June  1 
and  expires  May  31. 

Michael  J.  Shearer,  managing 
editor  of  The  Newark  Advocate, 
has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Associated  Press  Society 
of  Ohio  for  2009-10. 
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OBITUARIES 


KENTUCKY 

Peter  Baniak  has  been  named  editor  of 
the  Lexington  Herald-Leader.  Baniak, 
who  joined  the  paper  in  1992  as  an 
intern,  is  promoted  from  deputy  editor. 


Bob  Oates 

93,  Died  April  27 

SPORTSWRITER.  LOS  ANGEUS  TIMES.  HERALD-EXAMINER 


MICHIGAN 

John  Hiner  has  been  named  executive 
editor  of  The  Flint  Journal.  Hiner  has 
seiz  ed  as  editor  of  the  Bay  City  Times 
since  2006,  and  will  continue  to  serve 
in  that  capacity'.  He  also  will  serve  as 
executive  editor  of  the  Saginaw  News. 
Hiner  .succeeds  editor  John  Foron,  who  is 
lea\ing  the  paper.  Foren  has  been  with 
the  Journal  for  more  than  23  years, 
spending  the  greater  part  of  the  last 
decade  running  the  newsroom.  Marjory 
Raymer  has  been  named  community 
editor.  She  most  recently  served  as  local 
news  editor.  Katie  Bach  has  been  named 
assistant  community’  editor.  Bach  was 
named  managing  editor  of  the  JournaT s 
slate  of  community  new  spapers  in  2007 
and  also  serv  es  as  editor  of  the  BurtOn 
News  and  Grand  Blanc  News. 


IT’S  QUITE  A  THING  TO  COVER  PRO  FOOTBALL’S 

biggest  game.  But  to  cover  it  39  times  —  in  j  Sfl 

a  row  —  is  something  else  entirely.  ^  ^  i  Nm 

Bob  Oates,  a  California  sportswriter  who  covered  ¥ 
more  than  three  dozen  consecutive  Super  Bowls  and  '  <  x 
w  as  the  last  surviving  member  of  the  original  Pro  O  • 

Football  Hall  of  Fame  selection  panel,  died  at  93  at  . 
his  home  from  age-related  causes.  .  ^ 

Oates  was  a  sportswriter  for  the  Herald-Ejeaminer  (formerly  the  Los  Angeles 
Examiner)  when  he  covered  the  inaugural  Super  Bowl  in  1967  at  the  Los 
Angeles  Memorial  Coliseum.  The  following  year,  he  joined  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  continued  to  cover  the  big  game  eveiy-  year  through  2005.  He  would 
have  been  on  hand  at  the  2006  Steelers/Seahavvks  matchup,  but  had  a  good 
excuse:  He  opted  to  stay  with  his  wife,  Mamie,  who  had  suffered  a  fall.  - 
She  died  the  same  month  —  and  Oates  never  attended  another  Super  Bowl. 
An  Aberdeen,  S.D.,  native,  Oates  earned  his  masters  degree  in  journalism 
from  UCLA.  He  was  one  of  the  original  voters  who  in  1962  selected  the  first 
inductees  to  enter  the  Pro  Football  Hall  of  Fame,  among  them  halfback  Jim 
Thorpe  and  Earl  “Curly”  Lambeau,  for  whom  Lambeau  Field  is  named. 

Although  he  retired  from  full-Jime  work  in  1995,  Oates  continued  to  write 
freelance  football  columns  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times  until  two  years  ago. 


NOR  T  H  1>  A  K  O  T  A 
Nikki  Laine  Zinke  has  been  appointed 
publisher  of  the  Valley  City  Times- 
Record.  Zinke  is  promoted  from 
managing  editor.  She  succeeds  Roger 
Blllhm.  Lee  Morris  has  been  named  news 
editor.  Previously,  Morris  w  orked  as 
a  reporter  and  copy  editor  for  The 
Forum  in  Fargo. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  COMPANY 
HAS  SOLD 


()  H  I  O 

Doug  Phares  has  been  named  president 
of  Sandusk>‘  Newspapers’  newly  created 
Midwest  Omsion,  which  includes  the 
Sandusky  Register,  the  Norwalk 
Reflector,  and  the  Grand  Haven  (Mich.) 
Tribune.  Phares  most  recently  served  as 
the  Sandusky  Registers  publisher,  and 
will  continue  in  that  capacity. 


FLORENCE  (AL)  TIMES  DAILY 

27,800  daily  circulation 
29,000  Sunday  circulation 


Accident  clalnM  barge  worlterl 


and  companion  websites  and 
magazines 


\  I  R  G I  N  I A 

John  Hilikirk  has  been  named  editor  of 
USA  Today.  Hilikirk,  who  most  recently 
served  as  executive  editor,  has  been  an 
editor  and  reporter  for  the  new'spaper 
since  its  launch  in  1982.  He  succeeds 
Ken  Paulson,  who  left  in  Febmary. 


TO 

TENNESSEE  VALLEY  PRINTING  COMPANY 

owners  of  the  Decatur  (AL)  Daily 


WASH  I NGTON 
James  F.  Vesely,  editorial  page  editor  of 
The  Seattle  Times,  has  retired  after 
nearly  20  years  at  the  paper.  Vesely 
joined  the  Times  in  1991  as  associate 
editorial  page  editor,  and  w  as  named 
editorial  page  editor  in  2001. 


We  are  pleased  to  have  represented 

Tennessee  Valley  Printing  Company  in  this  transaction. 
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Newspaper  legal  ads  aren’t  at  risk  just  because  of  cash-strapped 
governments.  Papers  haven’t  done  enough,  either. 


WHILE  NEWSPAPER 

publishers  last  month 
were  pleading  before 
John  Kerry’s  Senate 
subcommittee  for  some  kind  of  federal 
help  —  maybe  an  antitrust  waiver, 
senator,  or  special  tax  breaks,  please?  — 
the  budget-cutters  at  the  U.S.  Justice 
_  Department  were  plotting  to  reduce 
newspaper  ad  revenue  even  further. 

Federal  law  requires  Justice  to  give 
public  notice  whenever  if  seeks  court 
permission  to  seize  private  property, 

.  and  that  has  always  meant  taking  out 
newspaper  ads.  But  the 
department  recently 
launched  www. 
forfeiture.gov  —  and 
who  hasn’t  bookmarked 
that  site?  —  and  figures 
that’s  enough.  How  much 
does  Justice  estimate  it 
will  save  by  dropping 
newspaper  ads?  The 
grand  sum  of  $6.7  million.  That’s  not 
annually,  either,  but  over  five  years. 

In  targeting  this  drop  in  the  budgetary 
bucket.  Justice  is  joining  the  bandwagon 
of  other  government  entities,  from  village 
councils  to  statehouses,  that  think  shift¬ 
ing  public  notices  from  newspapers  to 
Web  sites  they  control  will  not  only  save 
money,  but  reach  more  people.  Because 
nobody  reads  newspapers  anymore,  right? 

They’re  mistaken,  but  that’s  not 
stopping  official  bodies  from  trying  to 
change  laws  requiring  newspaper 
publication  of  legal  notices.  The  Public 
Notice  Resource  Center,  which  tracks 
these  developments  for  the  newspaper 
industr)',  counted  w'ell  over  100  separate 
legislative  proposals  by  early  May. 
Governments,  of  course,  should  post 


If  governments 
control  the  sole 
forum  for  public 
notices,  they  could 
just  as  easily 
be  obscured. 


public  notices  on  their  sites  —  but  those 
sites  simply  cannot  replace  newspapers. 

A  printed  public  notice  cannot  be  hacked, 
cannot  be  hidden  behind  a  thicket  of 
links,  cannot  be  changed  at  a  moment’s 
notice,  cannot  be  made  to  conveniently 
disappear  and  reappear,  and  will  not 
vanish  when  it’s  archived. 

If  governments  themselves  control 
the  sole  forum  for  public  notices,  their 
Web  sites  could  as  easily  serve  to  obscure 
public  information  as  disseminate  it. 

To  be  done  right,  a  government-run 
public  notice  site  must  have  outside 

auditors  ensuring  that  it 
was  published  in  a  timely 
manner,  and  monitoring 
the  time  and  transparen¬ 
cy  of  its  accessibility. 

That  costs  money  — 
for  most  governments 
mucKmore  than  buying 
a  new'spaper  ad.  Nor 
would  Web  notices  be 
better  read.  Just  think,  when  is  a  legal  ad 
more  likely  to  catch  the  eye  of  an  average 
American  —  when  he’s  checking  the  recy'- 
cling  pickup  schedule  on  a  county  Web 
site,  or  flipping  through  the  local  paper? 

Publishers  should  not  be  embarrassed 
about  fighting  to  keep  the  ads.  Govern¬ 
ments  pay  private  contractors  for 
specialized  services.  Newspapers  are  no 
different.  But  newspapers  bear  part  of  the 
blame  for  this  Web-only  rush.  They  have 
not  done  enough  to  draw  attention  to  the 
ads  or  to  promote  their  utility  to  ordinary 
citizens,  who  are  by  far  the  most  frequent 
requesters  of  government  information. 

It’s  these  Americans,  as  well  as  elected 
officials,  who  must  be  convinced  that 
they  would  notice  the  absence  of  public 
notices  in  their  local  papers. 
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PRESSING  ISSUES 


Suicides,  mental  problems  surge 


OTHEii'msim' 

When  a  U.S.  soldier  gunned  down  five  colleagues  in  Iraq,  it  seemed 
to  catch  the  media  by  surprise.  Then  it  was  largely  forgotten. 

By  this  point,  we  should  not  be  surprised  to  see 
the  media,  after  a  brief  flurry  of  coverage,  quickly  drop 
the  story  of  John  Russell,  an  Army  sergeant  being 
treated  for  mental  issues  who  in  early  May  gunned 
down  five  colleagues  at  a  stress  clinic  in  Baghdad. 
That’s  why  I  was  startled  to  see  Bob  Herbert  highlight  this  episode 
in  his  New  York  Times  column  on  May  19  under  the  title,  “War’s 
Psychic  Toll.”  It  was  the  first  major  mention  I’d  seen  in  a  few  days. 

The  slaughter  of  five  comrades  by  a  “stressed-out”  U.S.  soldier 
truly  is  a  tragedy  —  but  should  not  have  come  as  a  shock.  It’s  also 


;  richly  symbolic,  with  added  “poignancy,” 

‘  as  Herbert  puts  it.  That’s  why  the  story 
should  be  fully  explored. 

I  Some  of  us  have  warned  for  years 
about  this  kind  of  thing  happening,  with 
many  in  the  media  ignoring  the  effects 
of  the  war  on  our  soldiers  and  veterans, 

,  or  paying  attention  for  just  a  short  while 
and  then  moving  along. 

Of  course,  there  are  e.xceptions,  such 
j  as  Salon’s  Mark  Benjamin  and  Bob 
!  Herbert.  The  latter  mirrored  my  view 
^  when  he  wrote  that  he  “couldn’t  have 
been  less  surprised”  when  he  learned  of 
j  the  fratricide  in  Baghdad. 

Herbert  also  observed:  “The  psychic 
toll  of  this  foolish  and  apparently  end- 
;  j  less  war  has  been  profound  since  day 
.  one.  And  the  nation’s  willful  denial  of 
:  that  toll  has  been  just  as  profound.” 

Suicides  both  in 
'  Iraq  and  among  vets 
i  back  home  have  been 
unusually  high  almost 
from  the  beginning 
\  of  the  war  and  have 
I  surged  in  recent 

months.  Also  alarming  is  the 
number  of  veterans  with  brain  trauma 
or  mental  problems.  These  figures  get 
reported  when  a  study  emerges,  and 
then  are  forgotten.  At  least  President 


Obama  has  upped  money  for  treatment. 

Nearly  one  in  five  American  soldiers 
deployed  in  Iraq  —  now  more  than 
300,000  —  suffer  post-traumatic  stress 


disorder,  according  to  an  oft-cited 
RAND  Corp.  study.  Regular  use  of 
antidepressants  in  the  war  zones  is 
widespread,  a  first  in  American  wars. 

I  have  written  about  soldier  suicides 
for  almost  six  years  now.  I  always  have 
plenty  to  write  about, 
unfortunately.  And  now, 
mass  murder. 

A  week  after  the 
Russell  incident,  Sig 
Christenson,  longtime 
military  reporter  for  the 
San  Antonio  (Texas)  Express-News  and 
j  former  Iraq  embed,  wrote  a  moving 
i  piece  about  the  troubling  suicide  rate. 

:  He  observed,  “Every  serv  ice  branch  has 
i  wrestled  with  suicides  since  2001,  but 


2007  saw  a  sharp  jump  as  President  ‘  i 
George  W.  Bush  sent  28,000  more 
troops  to  Iraq  to  break  an  insurgency  ' 
that  had  mushroomed  into  civil  war.” 

Sgt.  Russell,  44,  was  on  his  third 
tour  in  Iraq.  Studies  show  that  after 
two  tours,  mental  issues  accelerate 
significantly. 

Too  often  the  media  treat  our 
presence  in  Iraq  as  essentially  benign 
now,  ignoring  the  plight  of  those  serving 
there  and  the  travails  when  they  come 
home.  Afghanistan  is  heating  up  but  ! 

gets  little  boots-on-the-ground  cover-  I 

age,  partly  due  to  massive  cutbacks  in  ^ 
foreign  coverage/reporters.  j 

My  friend  Paul  Rieckhoff,  head  of  ‘  | 

the  Iraq  and  Afghanistan  Veterans  of 
America,  told  me  after  the  Russell 
incident:  “Unlike  during  the  Vietnam 
War,  today’s  military  is  a  professional, 
all-volunteer  force.  There  have  been 
only  five  cases  of  intentional  fratricide  .  j 

by  U.S.  service  members  in  Iraq.  But 
these  incidents,  however  rare,  draw 
public  attention  to  an  important  issue:  j 

the  enormous  stress  on  our  armed 
forces.  Many  troops  are  under  great  psy-  , 
chological  strain  and  are  not  receiving  ! 
the  treatment  they  need.  Over  600,000  i 
troops  have  served  more  than  one  | 

combat  tour  since  9/H.  Militar>'  suicide  j 
rates  have  hit  record  highs  every  year 

since  2003  ] 

“Much  more  must  he  i 

done  to  address  troops’  ! 

psychological  injuries  ! 

before  they  reach  a  ! 

crisis  point.” 

And  remember:  ! 

We  still  have  as  many 
soldiers  in  Iraq  as  we  did  , 

before  the  surge  —  and 
are  sending  thousands  more  to  Afghan-  ; 
istan.  Yet  only  6l  Democrats  voted  to  ! 

oppose  the  Obama  administration’s  call  I 
for  ftdl  funding  for  the  wars  last  month. 

Referring  to  the  domestic  toll  of 
“drunkenness  and  broken  homes  and 
suicides,”  Bob  Herbert  warned:  ‘Most  of 
the  stories  never  make  their  way  into 
print.  The  public  that  professes  such 
admiration  and  support  for  our  fighting 
men  and  women  are  not  interested.”  Are  , 
the  media?  11  i 


E&P  Editor  Greg  Mitchell’s  2008  book 
So  Wrong  for  So  Long  included  several 
chapters  on  soldier  suicides  and  other 
veterans’  issues.  Hus  latest  book  is  Why 
Obama  Won. 


rtJM  Mitchell’s  column 
‘  ^  appears  every  week  at 
www.edjtorandpubljsher.com/ 
pressjngjssues.  E-mail  him  at 
gmitchell(a)editorandpublisher.com. 


Military  suicide  rates 
have  hit  record  highs 
every  year  since  2003. 
Can’t  we  bring  more 
attention  to  the  plight  of 
these  men  and  women? 
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“We  have  evolved  to  be  very  aggressive  and  hold  out  almost  nothing  for  print,”  says  Detroit  Free  Press  Editor/Publisher  Paul  Anger,  center, 
pictured  conferring  with  Terrance  Collins,  assistant  sports  editor/preps,  left;  News  Editor  Jim  Finkelstein,  and  Web  Editor  Cathy  Payne. 


BY  JOE  STRUPP 


w 


HEN  The  Item  of  Sumter,  S.C.,  dropped  its 
Monday  print  edition  in  April,  it  wasn’t  a  simple 
matter  of  posting  that  day’s  news  on  its  Web  site. 
Managing  Editor 
Chip  Chase  also 


had  to  move  Monday’s  comics  and 
other  feature  columns  online,  too, 
and  publish  Monday’s  obituaries  and 
police  reports  in  the  Tuesday  print 
edition  —  requiring  twice  the  usual 
space  for  those  items.  Chase  had  his 
lone  reporter  on  Sundays  post  news 
briefs  online  and  write  print  stories 
for  the  following  Tuesday.  He  also  had 


to  realign  the  Item’s  enterprise  stories 
and  packages  so  that  they  no  longer 
begin  or  end  on  a  Monday. 

As  if  that  weren’t  enough,  he  also  had 
to  create  a  new  Monday  feature  for  the 
Web  in  order  to  draw 
readers  online. 

Readers  “were  not 
happy”  about  not  having 
a  print  edition  on 
Mondays,  he  says:  “Once 
you  get  used  to  having 
something,  you  don’t 
want  it  taken  away.”  But 


Delivery  trucks  for  the 
Detroit  Media  Partnership 
have  seen  a  iot  less 
action  since  late  March. 
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he  adds  that  they’ve  come  around,  little 
by  little:  “Some  people  have  cancelled, 
but  the  majorit>’  are  sticking  around. 

And  we  are  constantly  having  to  adapt.” 

The  Item  isn’t  the  only  one 
adapting.  A  recent  Associated 
Press-compiled  list  of  papers  that 
have  dropped  at  least  one  print 
day  per  week  in  the  last  year 
spans  some  100  publications  in 
32  states,  with  a  dozen  in  Ohio 
alone.  The  cutbacks  range  from 
a  Monday  or  Saturday  —  which 
often  offered  little  newshole 
anyway  —  to  multiple  days  and, 
in  some  cases,  even  Sunday. 

But  one  less  print  edition 
means  less  work  for  the  news¬ 
room,  right?  Hardly.  Rather, 
newsrooms  now  find  themselves 
having  to  strike  a  balance  by 
coming  up  with  attractive 
content  for  the  Web  on  non-print 
publishing  days,  while  also 
moving  some  ink-on-paper 
content  around  to  different  days 
in  order  to  keep  subscribers  and 
older  readers  happy. 

“This  is  a  fairly  old  [readership] 
community,”  says  Jon  Leu,  managing 
editor  of  the  Daily  Nonpareil  in  Council 
Bluff's,  Iowa,  which  no  longer  publishes  a 
Monday  edition.  “There  are  some  people 
who  just  do  not  get  on  the  Internet.”  So, 
much  of  what  appears  on  its  Web  site 
late  Sunday  and  Monday  ends  up  in 
Tuesday's  paper. 

The  Pont  Repater  in  Idaho  Falls,  which 
began  dropping  Mondays  in  March, 
did  not  foresee  the  Web  demand  that 
would  follow.  “I  think  we  fumbled  the 
transition  pretty  dramatically,”  says 
Editor  and  Publisher  Roger  Plothow. 

"We  could  have  done  a  little  bit  more 
[online]  than  we  did.  We  created 
e.xpectations  that  we  couldn’t  deliver.” 

For  one  thing,  Plothow  says,  news 
didn’t  get  posted  quickly  enough  to  fill 
the  void  on  non-print  publishing  days: 
“We  did  not  have  a  content-management 
system  where  you  can  create  the  paper 
across  any  platform.  It  was  a  struggle.” 
The  Post  Register  staffed  Sunday  with 
only  one  reporter,  one  news  editor  and 
one  sports  editor.  “Our  Monday  otfering 
was  pretty-  lean,”  he  adds. 

The  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune  in  South 
Lake  Tahoe,  Calif,  went  from  a  Monday- 
through-Friday  publishing  schedule  to 
just  Wednesdays,  Fridays  and  Saturdays. 
To  make  up  the  difference,  the  paper 
launched  a  weekly  e-mail  newsletter  that 
so  far  has  some  1,600  subscribers.  Says 
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The  Washington  Times 
dropped  its  Saturday 
print  edition  in 
February,  but  produces 
an  e-edition  for  that 
day.  It  is  made 
available  free  online  to 
all  home  subscribers. 


managing  editor 
Elaine  Goodman, 

“It  comes  out  on 
Mondays  and  kind 
of  fills  in  the  gaps. 

One  major  motivation 
was  to  have  bigger  papers  on  the  days 
we  do  publish.” 

Shifting  in  the  Motor  City 
Perhaps  the  best-known  cutback  in 
print  days  has  been  at  The  Detroit  News 
and  Detroit  Free  Press,  which  since 
March  30  produce  daily  newspapers  but 
only  deliver  them  to  subscribers  on 
Thursday,  Friday  and  Sunday.  Since 
the  News  has  no  Sunday  edition,  only 
the  Free  Press  is 
delivered  that  day. 

“We  have  evolved  to 
be  very  aggressive 
and  almost  hold 
nothing  out  for 
print,”  says  Free  Press 
Editor/Publisher 
Paul  Anger.  “Tbe 
Web  is  already  24/7, 
so  nothing  has  really 
changed  because  of 


iih-tri* 


Man  jihoota  paasenner,  Jtood 
fuunaritan  north  of  Carton  City 


the  new  publishing 
model.  We  already 
do  everything  for 
the  Web.” 

Detroit  News 
Editor  and  Publisher 
Jon  Wolman  says, 

“We  put  out  a  vigorous  newspaper  on  all 
of  our  days.”  It  has  launched  a  mailbo.x- 
deliverj'  option  for  Monday  through 
Wednesday  and  on  Saturday,  at  an 
additional  cost  (as  does  the  Free  Press). 


When  the  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune 
dropped  several  publishing  days,  the 
paper  iaunched  a  weekly  e-mail 
newsletter  to  make  up  the  difference. 
It  has  about  1,600  subscribers. 


Home  subscribers  automatically  receive 
the  e-edition. 

Both  papers  are  opting  to  run  enter-  . 
prise  stories  and  bigger  investigative 
pieces  in  the  Thursday,  Friday  and 
Sunday  editions  more  often  than  before. 
Editor  Anger  cited  two  such  cases  —  a 
package  on  the  Detroit  pension  board 
wasting  money,  and  a  story-  about  auto 
plants  in  Mexico  —  that  were  slated  for 
Sunday.  “There  are  also  more  obituaries 
on  Thursday,  Friday  and  Sunday,”  he 
adds.  “That  might  end  up  being  a  trend.” 

Wolman  at  the  Neu's  says  Thursday 
has  become  a  choice  spot  for  enterprist 
at  his  paper,  citing  a  major  story-  on  the 
de-population  of  Michigan  that  ran  on 
April  2,  while  another  investigation 
into  the  Japanese  auto  industry-  was 
published  a  week  later,  on  April  9-  “We 
see  it  as  our  best  opportunity,”  he  adds. 

The  News  also  created  what  amounts 
to  a  second  perspective  section  on 
Thursdays,  titled  “Think,”  that  includes 
a  mid-week  mix  of  analysis,  columns 
and  editorials  similar  to  Sunday  opinion 
pages.  The  former  Wednesday  auto 
section  also  has  moved  to  Thursday. 
“They  are  sections  that  are  designed  to- 
have  around  the  house,”  says  Wolman. 

Morning  staffing  for  the  Web,  especially 
on  non-print  days,  is  also  on  the  rise  at 
both  papers.  Wolman  says  some  morning 
reporters  and  editors  who  used  to  be  in 
at  10  a.m.  now-  arrive  at  8  or  even  7  a.m. 
He  also  expects  to  launch  a  half-dozen 
new  blogs  in  the  rte.xt  few  months. 

“There  are  new  features  that  take 
advantage  of  both  Web  and  print,”  he 
says  declining  to 
cite  specifics. 

But  what  do  the 
staff’ writers 
think?  “It’s  a  big 
change,”  says 
Detroit  News 
columnist  Laura 
Berman,  whose 
column  had  run 
three  days  in  print 
and  is  now-  in  only 
txvo  editions.  “I 
am  blogging  more, 
too.  All  of  us  are. 

I  think  the  new 
frequency  of  the 
column  requires  you 
to  rethink  w  hat  your 
role  is,  to  make  more  impact  online.” 

Also  affected  is  Berman’s  husband. 

Free  Press  columnist  Brian  Dickerson, 
whose  column  now  appears  onl>  :wice 
a  week  as  well. 


iTrib 
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Hudson,  N.Y.,  which 
dropped  its  Sunday  and 
Monday  editions  in 
March  and  created  a  joint 
weekend  edition  that 
comes  out  on  Saturdays. 
“We  have  four  pages  of 
comics  and  puzzles  now 
in  the  Tuesday  edition,” 
she  adds. 

When  The  Frederick 
(Md.)  News-Post  suspend¬ 
ed  its  Monday  edition  on 
April  6,  it  cut  its  Sunday 
staffing  from  at  least  10 
down  to  five,  with  no 
Sunday  sports  staff.  But 
many  Sunday  and  Monday 
news  events  are  .still 
reported  in  Tuesday  s 
edition,  for  which  pages  are 
added  to  accommodate  the 
extra  copy.  “There  are  still 
events  we  have  to  cover  on 
Sunday,  so  we  have  one  reporter  and  one 
photographer”  on  duty,  says  Managing 
Editor  Terry  Headlee.  The  other  three 
are  editors  and  non-reporting  staff. 

But  when  news  events  happen,  the 
lack  of  a  Monday  paper  can  still  create 
frustration,  even  with  24-hour  Web 
access.  Headlee  cites  the  April  18  murder/ 
suicide  in  nearby  Middletown,  Md.,  in 
which  a  distraught  father  killed  his  wife 
and  three  children.  Although  the  bodies 
were  found  on  a  Saturday  and  coverage 
made  the  Sunday  paper,  the  lack  of  a 
Monday  edition  curtailed  the  story’s 
reach.  “It  was  a 
story 

that  continued  for 
days,  and  on  the 
second  day,  we 
didn’t  publish,”  he 
recalls.  “We  had  to 
update  our  Web 
and  pick  it  up  [in 
print]  Tuesday.” 

H  i{eg7’ster-5tar 

sBC  W  faces  similar  print 

jt  shuffling  and 
^  planning.  If  a  big 
I  event  is  slated  for  a 
Sunday  or  Monday, 
her  strategy  usually 
is  to  do  a  bigger 
preview  than 
follow-up.  “If  there 
is  a  big  event  w’e 
still  cover  it,  but  it’s 
more  important  to 
say  it  is  happening 


Others  are  filling  the  gap  with  expanded 
online  content,  electronic  editions,  and 
combined  issues.  “It  didn’t  change  the 
workflow  at  all,”  declares  John  Solomon, 
editor  of  The  Washington  Times.  “We 
staff  each  day  exactly  the  same  way.” 

The  Times  dropped  its  Saturday  print 
edition  in  February,  but  still  produces  an 
electronic  edition  that  day.  The  e-edition 
is  available  free  online  to  all  home 
subscribers,  while  others  pay  $39  a  year 
for  it  exclusively. 


The  East  Valley  Tribune 
in  Arizona  published  a 
Super  Bowl  preview 
starring  the  Cardinals 
(left),  as  well  as  a  special 
18-page  tab  the  follow¬ 
ing  Monday,  a  day  on 
which  it  no  longer 
publishes.  Below  left: 
Editor  Chris  Coppola. 


Mesa 


Tribune 


Underdog  plays  for  the  win 

One  extreme  case  is  the  East  Valley 
Tribune  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  which  went 
from  publishing  seven  days  a  week  to 
Wednesday,  Friday  and  Sunday  in 
January;  dropped  Saturdays  in  May; 
became  a  free  paper  and  pulled  back 
from  some  distribution  areas;  and 
slashed  its  staff  by  some  45  people  — 
cutting  half  its  payToll. 

One  of  those  cut  staffers,  reporter  Paul 
Giblin,  was  honored  in  April  when  the 
paper  won  a  Pulitzer  Prize  for  local 
reporting.  “I  think  it  would  be  harder 
[to  win  another  Pulitzer],”  Editor  Chris 
Coppola  says  of  his  reduced  resources. 
“But  we  have  reporters  who  can  do  that 
kind  of  work.” 

News  is  posted  online  every  day,  but 
the  Tribune’s  remaining  print  editions 
have  been  cut  back  in  page  count  and 
were  reduced  from  three  sections  to  two. 
Coppola  says  he  must  now  ensure  that 
big  stories  posted  on  Monday  or  Tuesday 
get  into  Wednesday’s  paper,  for  those 
who  only  read  the  print  edition.  He  put 
his  copy  desk  editors  on  a  four-day, 
10-hour  per  day  schedule,  dropped  some 
comics  and  moved  other  print  staples 
such  as  puzzles,  advice  columns  and 
daily  syndicated  features  to  the  Web. 

The  Tribune  also  has  no  more 
professional  sports  beats,  even  though 
nearby  Phoenix  is  home  to  four  major 
team  sports.  That  presented  a  challenge 
when  the  Arizona  Cardinals  had  a  far 
better  season  than  anyone  had  projected. 
Luckily,  although  the  paper  had  laid 
off  its  Cardinals  beat  writer,  Mike 
Tulumello,  months  earlier,  he  had  agreed 
to  stay  on  through  the  remainder  of 
the  season. 

But  the  Cardinals’  success  created 
another  dilemma  when  the  team  made 
its  unlike'  /  trip  to  the  Super  Bowl:  The 
Tribune  had  no  Monday  paper  in  which 
to  publish  the  numerous  stories  that 
would  follow,  win  or  lose.  So  it  published 
30,000  free  copies  of  a  special  Super 
Bowl  18-page  tab  that  went  out  on 


Monday.  “All  the 

newsracks  emptied  |Ejfl|||Bi 
out  way  early,”  iL  '  VrT^ae::  ‘ 

Coppola  recalls  with  a 
laugh.  “People  were  coming  into  the 
office  for  copies.” 


Doubling  up  for  print  devotees 

Although  one  of  the  biggest  challenges 
for  papers  that  have  dropped  days  is 
balancing  the  Web  and  print,  those 
editors  are  becoming  more  convinced 
that  print-devoted  readers  will  stick 
around  even  when  fewer  editions  are 
available  and  stories  get  published  days 
after  a  news  event. 

In  Idaho,  Plothow  at  the  Post  Register 
says  most  of  the  Monday  news  that  runs 
online  can  wait  until 
the  Tuesday  print 
edition.  “This  is  not 
a  big  breaking-news 
town,”  he  notes.  A 
bigger  task,  he  adds, 
was  moving  the 
Monday  comics  into 
Sunday’s  paper, 
where  they  now  run 
with  the  Sunday 
comics. 

Such  doubling-up 
on  features  has 
become  common 
among  papers  that 
have  dropped  days. 

“We  didn’t  want 
puzzle  fans  and 
comics  fans  to  go 
without  for  a  day,” 
says  Theresa 
Hyland,  executive 
editor  of  the 
Register-Star  in 


Some  of  Detroit  News  Editor/Publisher  Jon 
Wolman's  staffers  now  arrive  as  early  as  7  a.m. 
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than  ‘Hey,  you  missed  p - — — 

it,’”  she  says. 

At  The  Chronicle  of  M 

St.  Charles,  Ill.,  which  ^ 

dropped  its  Sunday  and  ^ 

Monday  editions  and  H 

created  a  combined  ^ 

Saturday-Sunday  paper,  s 

much  of  the  weekend  ^ 

news  goes  into  a  two-  § 

page  Tuesday  section 
titled  “In  Review.” 

Editor  Joe  Grace  says  / 
his  paper’s  daily  news  I 
coverage  is  the  same,  I 
with  online  the  top  \ 
priority.  But  he  admits  ^ 

many  Web  items  of  the 
weekend  must  be  rewrit¬ 
ten  and  updated  for  Tuesday’s  edition. 

The  Wilmington  (Ohio)  News  Journal, 
w'hich  didn’t  publish  on  Sundays  to  begin 
with,  must  include  several  days  of  news 
on  Tuesday  now  that  it  no  longer  pub¬ 
lishes  on  Mondays.  Editor  Dan  Liggett 
covered  some  of  the  loss  by  moving  the 
paper’s  Sunday  free  tab  to  Mondays,  and 
including  weekend  comics,  TV  listings 
and  other  such  features  —  but  no 
breaking  news. 

"We  try  to  cover  Saturday  through 
Monday  on  Tuesday,”  Liggett  says.  “But 
we  don’t  staff  Sunday  night  so  we  can 
staff  more  the  rest  of  the  week.  There  is 
more  breaking  news  that  goes  up  on 
Monday.”  Obituaries,  meanwhile,  also  hit 
the  Web  on  Monday,  and  then  appear  in 
print  on  Tuesday.  “Sometimes  we  have  to 
jump  obituaries  to  another  page  just  to 
fit  them,”  he  adds. 


Wednesday,  Friday  and  Sunday. 

Another  small  chain,  the  Caulkins 
Media  Group  of  Levittown,  Pa.,  includes 
three  papers  —  The  Intelligencer  of 
Doylestown,  Pa.;  the  Bucks  County 
Courier  Times  of  Levittown;  and  the 

_  Burlington  County 

I  ^1 n--i  Times  of  Willingboro, 

N.  J.  —  all  of  which 
dropped  Saturday 
grsTJSj'-  editions  in  Januar>'. 

oversees  all  three 
papers,  says  the 

_ change  really  affected 

s"-!*  BBBa  coverage  of  Friday 
news:  “Saturday  was 
one  of  our  newsiest 
[editions],  one  of  the  strongest  papers 
of  the  week.  Things  wrap  up  and  resolve 
in  court  on  Fridays,  there’s  high  school 
sports  coverage,  and  other  things.  Jury 
verdicts  come  in  on  Friday,  and  that  has 
been  something  we  consistently  scratch 
our  heads  about.” 

With  a  combined  135  news  people  at 
the  three  papers.  Walker  says  staffing  is 
plentiful.  But  with  fewer  print  days, 
much  of  that  content  ends  up  online 

- - - - ___  instead. 

“We  retool  [some 
Friday  news]  for  the 
Sunday  paper,”  she 
says,  knowing  full 
well  that  some  people 
still  won’t  check  out 
the  Web  coverage, 
especially  on  week¬ 
ends.  “It  would  have 
been  a  disaster  not  to 
put  [Friday  news]  in 
the  Sunday  paper,” 
she  adds.  “A  lot  of  our 
readers  said  they  will 
w  ait  until  Sunday  to 
read  it.” 

But  Walker  admits 
there  is  still  a  loss 
on  Satufday,  even 
with  Web  coverage, 
letters,  editorials 
and  some  comics. 
Asked  if  she  believes 
more  days  could  be 
cut,  she  says,  “I  hope  not.  I  think  that 
makes  it  very  difficult  to  maintain  the 
consistency  with  your  readers.  We  still 
have  a  lot  of  people  plunking  down  their 
money  for  print.”  S 

For  Joe  Strupp’s  daily  news  reports,  visit 
\jy  www.editorandpublishei;com/news 


QUAinYTIMt 


Since  dropping  Sunday  and  Monday, 
The  Chronicle  in  St.  Charles,  III.,  on 
Tuesdays  runs  a  two-page  spread 
(above)  with  a  recap  of  news  from 
those  days  and  a  preview  of 
upcoming  days.  Left:  Editor  Joe 
Grace.  At  right,  the  Chronicle’s 
combined  Saturday/Sunday  edition. 


got  two  different  audiences,”  she  stresses. 
“A  lot  of  people  are  not  going  online  on 
the  weekends,  and  you  have  people  who 
check  the  Web  often.” 

That  Saturday  cut  was  felt  fairly 
quickly  on  Fri.,  April  3,  when  the  Iowa 
Supreme  Court  ruled  in  favor  of  same- 
sex  marriage,  drawing  national  coverage. 


Fewer  days  better  than  none 
The  Chronicle’s  Joe  Grace  and  nearly 
all  of  the  editors  who 
bemoan  the  difficulties 
of  having  one  or  more 
fewer  print  Jays  say 
that  given  the  choice, 
they’d  rather  cut  print 
editions  than  staff. 

“With  no  staff 
reductions,”  says  Grace, 
at  least  “you  are  looking 
at  the  same  number 
of  stories,  but  with 
a  different  [print]  ^ 

frequency.”  M 

Editor  Coppola 
at  the  East  Valley 
Tribune  in  Arizona 
adding 


Friday  night  (high)lights 

For  those  dropping  the  Saturday  paper, 
the  impact  is  felt  more  in  local  sports,  in 
which  games  are  often  played  on  Friday 
nights.  At  The  Courier  in  Waterloo,  Iowa, 
which  ended  its  Saturday  edition  in 
February,  “We  revamped  the  Saturday 
Web  site  and  topped  it  with  sports  just 
for  that  day,”  says  Editor  Nancy  Newhoff 
“We  flipped  it.”  Friday’s  news  staffers  stay 
later  so  they  can  get  news  on  the  Web 
that  can’t  wait  for  Sunday.  “We  also  add 
it  into  the  Sunday  paper  with  a  Friday 
news  page  and  the  fresher  stuff  in  front,” 
she  notes. 

The  Courier  also  moved  several  popular 
Saturday  features  to  other  days  in  print, 
Newhoff  says,  after  readers  lobbied  for 
them  once  word  of  the  Saturday  cut  got 
out.  A  parenting  column  was  moved  to 
Wednesday,  and  a  frugal-living  column 
also  found  a  new  home  on  Friday.  “You’ve 


concurs, 

that  if  his  paper  had  ^ 
not  cut  back  print 
days  and  shed  staff,  it 
wouldn’t  be  around 
to  do  anything:  “With 
the  staff  reductions,  we 
took  a  hard  look  at  our 
priorities  to  make  sure  we’re  still  able 
to  be  a  local  paper.” 

Several  small  groups  of  dailies,  like 
the  Swift  Communications  daily  papers 
in  the  Lake  Tahoe  area  of  California 
and  Nevada,  ended  up  sharing  more 
content  after  they  went  from  Tuesday- 
through-Saturday  print  schedules  to 


^  Frederick  (Md.)  News- 
Post  Managing  Editor  Terry 
Headlee.  His  paper  moved  some 
of  its  Monday  content  into  a  new 
section  that  runs  on  Sundays. 
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BY  JENNIFER  SABA 

Following  the  sagas  that  played  out  in  Denver  and 
Albuquerque,  Seattle  has  become  the  latest  market  that 
can  no  longer  support  two  major  dailies.  Hearst  in  January 
was  forced  to  make  a  critical  decision  on  what  to  do  with 
the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer:  Kill  the  P-I  altogether,  or  let 
it  live  online.  It  chose,  of  course,  the  latter  —  and  March  17  marked 
the  last  day  a  Post-Intelligencer  print  edition  would  roll  olf  its  presses. 
But  was  this  a  terribly  sad,  or  actually  quite  promising  turning  point? 
Those  interested  in  the  vitality  of  newspapers  —  a  topic  that  extends 

as  far  as  the  White  House  these  days  —  i  this  direction.  Perhaps  they’re  not  kick- 
are  keeping  a  close  eye  on  the  P-Fs  exper-  ing  print  to  the  curb  completely,  but 


iment,  as  Seattle  is  the  first  major  news¬ 
paper  to  fiilly  pull  the  plug  on  print  and 
try  to  make  a  go  of  it  online.  Many  other 
newspapers  are  tentatively  mo\ing  in 


they’re  cutting  back  on  editions  and 
dropping  weak  days  in  print. 

decided  to  take  a  look  at  what 
happens  to  a  newspaper’s  Web  traffic 


once  the  print  edition  is  dropped  on 
certain  days  or  eliminated  completely. 

Is  there  a  spike  in  online  readership?  Is 
the  print  product  a  necessary  vehicle  to 
drive  people  to  the  Web  site? 

Inkless  in  Seattle 

In  the  P-Ps  case,  it  fell  oft'  the  top-30 
list  of  newspaper  Web  sites  compiled  by 
Nielsen  Online  (owned  by  E^Fs  parent 
company)  for  the  month  of  March, 
shortly  after  the  print  edition  folded. 

Monthly  unique  visitors  at  Seattlepi.com 
dropped  23%  year-over-year  to  1.4 
million.  On  the  surface,  this  seemed  to 
suggest  that  print  visibility  is  critical  to 
the  success  of  the  Web  site.  The  Seattle 
Times,  no  longer  tethered  to  the  P-I  in  a 
joint  operating  agreement,  saw  its  Web 


) 
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site’s  March  unique  users  spike  70%  to 
2.2  million. 

In  April,  Seattlepi.com’s  uniques 
decreased  17%  to  1.4  million,  but  the 
publication  wcis  back  on  the  top  30  list 
at  No.  29.  The  Seattle  Times,  meanwhile, 
grew  its  monthly  uniques  39%  to  2.3 
million  and  ranked  at  No.  18  in  April, 
according  to  Nielsen.  To  put  this  in 
context:  Looking  at  six  months  of 
Nielsen  data  starting  in  September 
2008,  the  Seattlepi.com  had  beaten  the 
Seattle  Times  most  of  the  time. 

But  two  months  of  data  does  not  a 
trend  make.  And  Seattlepi.com  argues 
that  according  to  its  internal  tracking, 
its  numbers  in  March  and  April  were 
actually  up.  Michelle  Nicolosi,  newly 
appointed  executive  producer  of 
Seattlepi.com,  says  the  site  hit  three 
milestones  in  April:  On  April  30,  it  broke 
its  daily  unique-user  record  since  the 
paper  went  online-only  with  324,000, 
according  to  Omniture;  in  April,  uniques 
at  the  site  were  up  1.6%  to  4.3  million; 
and  in  March,  uniques  had  increased 
9.6%  to  4.5  million. 

Beyond  those  numbers,  there’s  also 
the  fact  that  under  the  JOA,  the  Seattle 
Times  Co.  was  responsible  for  operating 
the  business  side  of  the  P-I.  It  hosted 
the  servers,  it  handled  the  promotion 
and  it  created  the  classified  site 
NWsource.com.  When  Seattlepi.com 
became  a  stand-alone,  the  P-I  had  to 
procure  its  own  servers  and  provide  its 
own  classifieds  —  NWsource  went  with 
the  Seattle  Times  —  and  form  a  new 
sales  team. 

“We  never  had  marketing  before,  and  it 
was  frustrating  for  everyone  here,”  says 
Nicolosi.  That’s  changed  now  that  Hear.st 
is  completely  responsible  for  the  site.  “We 


actually  have  a  marketing  plan  worked 
out,”  she  reports.  “The  first  day  we  had 
our  sales  people  in  the  office”  —  14  in  all 

—  “it  was  historic.” 

When  the  Seattle  P-I  went  Web-only, 
its  staff  was  slashed  from  a  newsroom 
of  145  to  only  20,  raising  questions  as.to 
whether  it  could  provide  enough  content 
and  compete  with  the  Seattle  Times. 
When  asked  about  this  challenge, 
Nicolosi  directed  E^P  to  its  homepage 
to  show  how  mueh  content  was  there. 
She  noted  that  its  strategy  is  to  act 
largely  as  an  aggregator  —  such  as  sites 
like  The  Huffington  Post  —  pointing  to 
other  sources  from  within  Hearst,  com¬ 
munity  bloggers,  the  Associated  Press 
and  occasionally  even  the  Seattle  Times. 
It’s  a  practice  Seattlepi.com  started 
before  the  print  edition  w  as  eliminated. 

As  Nicolosi  sees  it,  the  P-I  is  on  track 

—  at  least  according  to  its  internal 
numbers.  “Right  now  the  thing  that  is 


really  important  to  me  is  that  we  haven’t 
lost  readers,”  she  says.  “Once  they  get 
here,  we  want  them  to  stay  around  on 
the  site.  We  are  really  obsessed  with 
watching  our  numbers.” 

Eyes  on  Detroit 

Another  closely  watched  experiment  is 
being  attempted  in  Detroit.  At  the  end  of 
March,  the  Detroit  Media  Partnership 
stopped  home  delivery  of  the  Detroit 
News  and  the  Detroit  Free  Press  on 
Mondays,  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Saturdays.  Newsstand  copies,  however, 
are  still  available  seven  days  a  week,  plus 
home  delivery'  via  the  U.S.  Mail. 

In  April,  tn-vlfic  at  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  shot  up  74%  year-over-year  to  1.5 
million  uniques,  according  to  Nielsen.  At 
the  Detroit  New.s,  uniques  for  April  were 
up  32%  to  1  million.  Yet  that  influx  of 
online  visitors  on  non-home-delivery 
days  is  not  consistent,  according  to  Janet 
Hasson,  the  Detroit  Media  Partnership’s 
senior  vice  president  of  audience 
development  and  strategy,  and  fluctuates 
according  to  news  cycles. 

1  Where  Detroit’s  e.xecutives  see  a  more 
'  stable  readership  pattern  is  in  the  elec¬ 
tronic  editions.  “The  e-editions  have  seen 
consistent  visitors  and  page  v-iews  on 
non-home-delivery  days,”  says  Hasson. 
Before  March  and  prior  to  the  home- 
i  delivery  change,  each  month  109,000 
v’isitors  accessed  the  e-editions  of  both 
.  papers,  totalling  1.7  million  page  views. 

In  April,  798,000  v-isitors  accessed  the 
e-edition,  with  17  million  page  views. 

During  the  first  quarter  of  2009, 
anyone  could  read  the  e-edition  free  of 
charge,  to  entice  readers  into  trying  it  out. 
But  by  the  beginning  of  May,  users  had  to 
be  subscribers  in  order  to  access  it.  During 
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the  first  two  weeks  of  May  the  e-editions 
averaged  about  300,000  visitors,  says 
Hasson,  who  expects  it  to  level  off 
between  600,000  and  700,000  monthly 
visitors  —  accounting  for  some  15 
million  page  views. 

The  e-editions’  popularity  has  not 
come  as  a  surprise  to  Hasson.  During 
the  summer  of  2008,  the  Partnership 
asked  longtime  subscribers  to  be  part  of 
an  experiment  in  which  volunteers’ 
home  delivery  was  cut  down  to  three 
days  but  the  e-edition  was  available 
throughout  the  week.  “Their  comments 
suggested  they  were  open  to  the 
e-edition,”  she  recalls.  “They  had  been 
going  online  to  check  for  updates.” 

Hasson  says  the  Partnership  has  been 
heavily  promoting  its  various  distribu¬ 
tion  channels  through  radio,  non-tradi- 
tional  advertising  and  in  the  pages  of 
the  papers  for  several  months.  Single¬ 
copy  sales  on  days  with  no  home 
delivery  are  up  20%  to  25%. 

Out  West,  Julie  Moreno,  publisher  of 
the  East  Valley  Tribune  in  Mesa,  Ariz., 
and  vice  president  of  the  Pacific  Region 
of  Freedom  Newspapers,  was  concerned 
about  a  dropoff  in  Web  traffic  once  the 
paper  radically  changed  frequency  and 
distribution. 

The  Tribune  cut  its  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  Thursday  editions  in  January 
and  eliminated  Saturday  copies  in  May. 
It  changed  its  distribution  strategy, 
making  copies  free  in  its  core  distribu¬ 
tion  area  —  with  80%  delivered  to 
homes  and  20%  available  on  racks  and 
stands.  “When  we  made  that  change,  we 
had  budgeted  page-view  declines  year- 
over-year,”  says  Moreno,  and  forecasted 
a  drop  of  30%. 

“We  were  making  substantive  changes 
to  our  coverage.”  she  says.  One  example: 
no  more  original  reporting  on  Phoenix 
Suns  basketball.  “We  were  trying  to  get 
back  to  community  coverage  that  was 
unique  and  couldn’t  be  found  anywhere 
else,”  she  adds. 

In  January,  the  Tribune's  page  views 
were  up  22%  year-over-year,  according 
to  Omniture  data  —  something  Moreno 
attributes  to  such  major  news  events  as 
the  Presidential  Inauguration.  In 
February,  page  views  were  flat;  by 
March,  they  were  down  3%  —  but  still 
much  higher  than  the  paper  had 
projected. 

Moreno  and  her  team  are  keeping  a 
close  eye  on  the  data  on  a  day-to-day 
basis.  “We  have  been  tracking  on-print 
cycles  and  off-print  cycles,”  she  notes. 
“There’s  a  little  bit  of  a  correlation  in 


the  decline  [in  traffic]  on  off-cycle  days. 
On  days  we  are  printing,  traffic  goes  up 
a  couple  of  percentage  points,”  when 
one  might  have  expected  the  reverse. 
She  says  the  difference  is  slight,  and  it’s 
.still  too  early  to  come  to  any  solid 
conclusions  about  online  readership 
being  tied  to  print  editions. 

Small  markets,  modest  results 

Smaller  papers  that  no  longer  publish 
on  certain  days  have  had  to  make  their 
own  adjustments,  too.  When  The 
Courier  in  Waterloo-Cedar  Falls,  Iowa, 
dropped  its  Saturday  edition  in 
February,  it  completely  redesigned  its 
Web  site  for  that  day;  a  big  hook  for 
those  weekend  editions  was  its  sports 
coverage.  “By  taking  that  away  in  the 
print  edition,  we  didn’t  want  to  lose 
readers  to  other  newspapers,”  says 
Nancy  Newhoff,  editor  of  the  Lee 
Enterprises-owned  paper. 

Starting  at  around  6  p.m.  Friday 
through  6  p.m.  Saturday,  sports  news 
dominates  the 
Courier’s  site.  Traffic 
increased  slightly  on 


^  —  MICHELLE  NICOLOSI 

Executive  Producer,  Seattlepi.com 


weekends,  says  Online  Editor  Michelle 
Gebhardt.  High  season  for  local  sports 
ended  soon  after  the  transformation, 
but  the  Courier  is  readying  for 
increased  traffic  in  the  fall  when  foot¬ 
ball  season  starts  up. 

Page  views  were  down  slightly  on 
Mondays  after  The  Frederick  (Md.) 
News-Post  suspended  its  Monday 
edition  on  April  6.  “To  be  honest,  flat 
isn’t  a  bad  thing,”  says  Web  editor  Jason 
j  Brennan.  Monthly  page  views  for  all 
j  days  in  April  were  up. 

!  In  Pennsylvania,  The  Intelligencer  in 
Doylestown  and  the  Bucks  County 
Courier  in  Levittown,  as  well  as  the 
Burlington  County  Times  in 
Willingboro,  N.  J.,  eliminated  their 
Saturday  editions  in  February.  Karl 
Smith,  general  manager  for  all  three 
sites,  says  he’s  seen  “a  modest  increase” 
in  Phillyburbs.com’s  page  views  on 
Saturdays  since  the  print  edition  got 
dropped:  “The  first  Saturday  we  saw 


a  nice  bump  —  it  was  higher  than 
normal.  It  didn’t  carr>’  through.” 

Then  again.  Smith  says,  getting 
readers  to  visit  the  Web  site  over  the 
weekend  has  always  been  an  uphill 
battle.  “Our  business  is  based  on  people 
who  screw  around  at  work,”  he  jokes. 

Print’s  influence  still felt 

The  move  to  drop  print  is  a  relatively 
new  phenomenon  in  the  industry, 
and  for  the  most  part  still  initiated 
by  smaller-sized  papers.  But  Rick 
Edmonds,  a  business  analyst  with  The 
Poynter  Institute,  believes  the  evidence 
that  print  drives  people  to  read  online 
—  and  thus  needs  to  be  cut  carefully  — 
will  be  more  definitive  in  another  six 
months. 

“In  the  whole  group  of  readers  who 
use  both,  people  are  shifting  the  time 
they  spend  with  the  print  edition  more 
j  and  more  to  online,”  he  adds, 
j  That  assertion  is  supported  by 
j  research  conducted  by  the  Center  for 
j  the  Digital  Future  at  the  University  of 
I  Southern  California’s  Annenberg  School 
I  for  Communication.  According  to  its 
latest  annual  study  of  the 
impact  of  online  technolo- 
gj  m  the  United  States, 

22%  of  Web  users  stopped 
their  subscription  to  a 
printed  newspaper  or 
magazine  because  they 
could  access  the  same 
content  online. 

Still,  in  the  81  markets 
it  surveys,  Scarborough 
’  Research  reveals  that  online-only  news¬ 
paper  readership  on  average  is  still 
I  extremely  low:  The  number  of  adults 
j  who  said  they  read  newspapers  online- 
only  during  one  week  is  4%.  “I  do  agree 
that  print  readership  drives  online 
readership  to  a  significant  degree,”  says 
Gary  Meo,  Scarborough’s  senior  vice 
president  of  print  and  digital  media 
I  services.  “We  see  that  in  our  own  data, 
i  There  is  an  enormous  amount  of 
'  duplication  between  print  and  online 
!  for  most  newspapers  we  measure, 
j  “The  question  becomes,  when  the 
print  driver  goes  away,  what  does  that 
do  to  Web  site  ir  .iffic?”  he  adds.  “We 
have  no  data.yet,  but  in  my  opinion, 

;  when  the  print  edition  goes  away,  a 
j  certain  portion  of  those  readers  will  go 
;  online  and  a  certain  portion  will  not. 

The  question  is:  how  many  of  each?”  11 

^  Visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/ 
biz  for  Jennifer  Saba’s  daily  repoils. 
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(Multi)functional  family: 
Shaw  Newspapers 
President/CEO  Tom  Shaw, 
center;  his  son  Ben,  left, 
vice  chairman  and 
IT  director;  and  son  J. 
Tom,  vice  president  of 
advertising. 


As  major 
companies 
falter,  a 
family  chain 
dating  back 
to  1851  keeps 
a  steady 
pace. 


SHAW  ENOUGH 


telling  the  agency  that  wasn’t  what  they 
wanted.  “First,  because  when  you  say 
‘family,’  it’s  like  you’re  telling  someone, 

‘If  you  come  here,  you  can  only  go  so 
far,’”  says  Tom  Shaw. 

But  there  was  something  else:  Shaw 
Newspapers  has  built  a  corporate 
culture  that  aims  to  treat  everyone  like 
family,  whether  or  not  they  are  a  Shaw 
—  and,  conversely,  treats  a  Shaw  like 
every  other  employee.  The  company’s 
official  Code  of  Conduct  reads  like 
something  out  of  AH  I  Really  Need  to 
Know  I  Learned  in  Kindergarten. 
Among  its  commandments:  “Be  fair,” 
“Tell  the  truth,”  “Do  your  best.”  It  ends, 
“Be  kind.”  The  culture  was  unique,  “and 
it  could  be  a  competitive  differentiator,” 
the  CEO  says. 

Shaw  e.xecutives  know'  as  well  as  any¬ 
one  that  these  values  can  sound  corny  — 
but  they  insist  they’ve  served  well  during 
the  fierce  multi-front  newspaper  war  it 
fought  against  Illinois’  biggest  papers. 

Now  they’re  betting  that  the  same 
values  will  help  them  survive  the  brutal 
economy  that’s  quieted  those  newspaper 
wars  —  but  is  battering  Shaw,  too.  Like 
other  family  publishers  that  were  able 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 


SIX  OR  SEVEN  YEARS  AGO,  IN  A  VERY  DIFFERENT  NEWS- 

papcr  jobs  market,  it  seemed  that  a  family-owned  group 
would  have  to  be  aggressive  to  entice  journalists  and 
executives  to  its  smallish  papers  in  the  far  suburbs  of 
Chicago  and  rural  Iowa.  So  Shaw  Newspapers  hired  an 
agency  to  create  recruiting  materials. 

“We  thought,  how  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  compete  with  the 
Chicago  Tribune  or  Sun-Times  Media  Group,  since  we  simply  can’t 
pay  what  they  can  pay?”  recalls  President/CEO  Tom  Shaw. 

the  Republican  Party  of  Illinois. 

So  the  agency  kept  eoming 
baek  w'ith  brochures  that 
emphasized  the  chain’s  family 
ownership.  But  the  Shaws  kept 


Shaw  Newspapers’  “Office  of  the  President”  consists  of 
Suburban  Group  Publisher  John  Rung,  left;  CEO  Tom 
Shaw;  CFO/Treasurer  Terri  Swegle;  Corporate  Secretary 
Peggy  Campbell;  and  Vice  President  Trevis  Mayfield. 
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More  values  per  buck 

Shaw  executives  say  that  the  company’s 
values  are  a  big  reason  that  a  group 
whose  biggest  daily  has  a  circulation  of 
just  39,000  can  have  an  innovative  cor¬ 
porate  structure,  shift  focus  from  print  to 
digital,  create  the  widely  hailed  prep 
sports  site  Mcheniy'countysports.com 
(winner  of  an  EPpy  Award  in  May)  — 
and  become  one  of  the  first  newspapers 


Top  left:  the  Dixon  Evening  Telegraph  building  on  First  Street  in  Dixon,  III.  Its  staff 
turned  out  both  daily  and  weekly  editions  in  the  1880s  and  1890s.  Above, 
Telegraph  Editor  B.F.  Shaw  (with  hat  in  hand)  at  Abraham  Lincoln's  tomb  in 
Springfield,  III.  At  left,  Mabel  Shaw,  B.F.  Shaw's  daughter-in-law,  with  her  three 
children  (clockwise  from  top  left),  George,  Benjamin  and  Robert,  whom  she  raised 
to  help  shoulder  stewardship  of  the  company.  Mabel  Shaw  served  as  the 
Telegraph's  publisher  when  her  husband,  Eustace,  died  in  1902  at  age  42. 


in  North  America  to  adopt  “cloud 
computing”  for  its  editorial  system. 
Roxen,  the  remote-hosting  vendor,  is  so 
impressed  with  the  templates  developed 
by  the  information  technology  team  led 
by  Tom  Shaw’s  son  Ben  that  it’s  talking 
about  licensing  them  and  including  the 
templates  in  its  service  package. 

Broker  John  Cribb  has  been  on  both 
sides  of  the  negotiating  table  with  Shaw 
e.xecutives,  working  with  them  as  they 
looked  at  acquisitions  and  representing 
the  papers  Shaw  was  considering  buying. 
He  says  the  philosophy  at  Shaw  News¬ 
papers  may  sound  hokey,  but  it’s  genuine. 

“Their  philosophy  is  coming  through  , 
for  them  in  these  [rough]  times,”  says 
Cribb,  managing  director  of  Bozeman, 
Mont.-based  Cribb,  Greene  &  Associates. 
“They  are  seriously  customer-driven,  and 
right  now  they  are  strengthening  all  their 
relationships  with  their  customers 
because  they  fully  intend  to  come  out 
of  this  economy  with  more  market  share 
—  especially  in  the  Chicago  area. 

“And  you  know  what?”  he  adds, 
“They’re  going  to  do  it.” 

No  one  should  mistake  the  directive  to 
“be  kind”  for  a  lack  of  competitive  fire, 
Shaw'  executives  add.  “We  will  absolutely 
not  back  down”  in  competitive  situations, 
its  CEO  says.  Shaw  Newspapers  proved 
that  for  more  than  tw'o  decades,  as 
seemingly  every  daily  newspaper  in 
northern  Illinois  made  incursions  into 
the  backyards  of  its  Northwest  Herald, 
The  Chronicle  in  St.  Charles,  the  Elgin 
Courier-News  and  other  papers. 


The  Tribune,  Sun-Times  and  the 
Paddock  family-owned  suburban  Daily 
Herald  were  the  biggest  papers  to  target 
the  market  of  quaint  communities  along 
the  Fox  River  Valley  that  w'ere  fast  turn¬ 
ing  farm  fields  into  sprawling  housing 
developments. 

“Kane  County  may  be  the  most  com¬ 
petitive  set  of  ZIP  codes  in  the  United 
States,”  says  Rung.  Aided  by  an  economy 
that  forced  an  end  to  costly  circulation 
campaigns,  Shaw  Newspapers  outlasted 
them  all.  “Competitive  expansion  is  the 
one  fear  I  don’t  have,”  he  laughs.  But 
even  now,  a  typical  7-Eleven  store  in  the 
market  displays  six  dailies  and  usually 
two  or  three  local  weeklies. 

During  the  peak  of  its  multiple-front 
war,  Shaw  leaned  on  its  values  of  team- 
w'ork  and  cooperation  as  it  reorganized 
several  times.  When  replacing  a  single 
corporate  human  resources  manager 
with  a  team  of  HR  managers  from 
several  newspapers  worked  out,  CEO 
Shaw  took  it  even  further  —  turning  his 
own  position  over  to  a  team. 

The  “Office  of  the  President,”  formal¬ 
ized  in  2007,  comprises  Tom  Shaw; 
CFO/Treasurer  Terri  Swegle;  Vice 
President  Trevis  Mayfield;  suburban 
group  publisher  Rung;  and  Corporate 
Secretary  Peggy'  Campbell. 

The  team  presidency  fits  CEO  Shaw’s 
inclination  to  share  credit  as  well.  For 
this  .story,  for  example,  he  wasn’t  inter¬ 
viewed  alone  but  ar'  und  a  conference 
table  w'ith  other  family  —  and  if  the 
questions  came  at  him  too  often,  he’d 


to  avoid  drastic  cuts 
for  a  while,  Shaw  has 
trimmed  the  physical 
size  of  its  papers, 
dropped  a  publishing 
day  at  one  of  its  dailies, 
and  laid  off  employees. 

What’s  eertain, 
though,  is  that  as  badly 
beaten  up  as  Shaw 
New'spapers  has  been  by 
the  economy,  it  appears  to  be  in  better 
shape  than  its  much-bigger  competitors. 

As  a  private  company,  Shaw  doesn’t 
report  its  financials,  but  claims  it  was 
profitable  in  2008,  though  the  results 
missed  budget  by  25%. 

By  contrast,  the  corporate  parents  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  which  over  the  years  repeatedly 
advanced  into  Shaw  Newspapers’  home 
markets,  are  now'  both  under  bankruptcy 
protection.  It’s  nearly  certain  that  some 
of  the  Sun-Times  Media  Group  commu¬ 
nity  dailies  located  close  to  Shaw  papers 
will  become  semi-weeklies  or  w'eeklies. 

Tom  Shaw'  says  one  strategic  decision 
ahead  for  his  company  is  whether  it’ll  be  ^ 
worth  the  expense  to  expand  into  those 
anticipated  voids.  There  are  likely  to  be 
more  partnerships  among  the  different 
chains  —  with  Shaw  perhaps  f  laying  the 
unlikely  part  of  big  brother. 

“Ironically,  little  old  Shaw  is  probably 
the  healthiest  group  in  the  market,”  says 
Suburban  Group  Publisher  John  Rung. 

“We  may  be  the  one  they  look  to  for 
support.” 


z 


invite  answers  from  the  others.  He  chose 
to  meet  not  at  the  headquarters  in  Di.xon, 
Ill.,  hut  at  the  chains  biggest  paper,  the 
Northwest  Herald  in  Ci>stal  Lake,  a  loca¬ 
tion  that  neatly  svTnbolizes  the  market 
itself:  a  low-slung  utilitarian  building  in 
an  industrial  park  across  the  road  from  a 
cornfield  that,  come  the  end  of  the  reces¬ 
sion,  will  undoubtedly  house  another 
industrial  park  or  big-bo.x  retailer. 

In  another  example  of  its  code  of 
conduct  taking  coiporate  shape,  Shaw 
Newspapers’  headquarters  bills  itself  as 
“Corporate  Services”  —  and  acts  like  it. 

“It’s  not  all  hugs  and  kisses,  but  corporate 
here  is  about  as  good  as  it  gets,”  says  Rung. 

The  respect  around  the  workplace  is 
palpable,  says  Maviield,  who  had  his 
doubts  when  he  was  being  recruited  by 
Shaw.  He  was  quite  content  with  his  job  at 
a  CNHI  daily,  and  while  the  “be  kind”  talk 
sounded  good,  the  former  reporter 
in  him  was  skeptical. 

“When  I  interviewed  here,  i 
I  kicked  the  tires  prettv'  hard,”  vm 
Maviield  says.  “After  the  due  1  ^jon;  1 
diligence,  I  thought, ‘They’re  j 

serious  about  this.’  Five  years  1  .j, 

later,  I  still  think  that’s  the  case.”  1  b 


from  television  production.  He’s  intro¬ 
duced  extensive  video  ofiFerings  that  have 
noticeably  increased  time  spent  on  the 
Web  sites,  with  the  average  video  viewer 
spending  five  minutes.  In  fact,  time  spent 
on  the  21  Shaw  sites  increased  250% 
between  December  2007  and  the  end  of 
2008  —  and  was  up  another  65%  through 
March  2009.  In  the  past,  “video  might 
have  been  seen  as  a  distraction  or  some- 
•one’s  pet  project,”  the  younger  Shaw  says. 

The  company’s  approach  to  innovation 
is  well-illustrated  in  its  decision  to  consol¬ 
idate  newspaper  classified  to  a  single  call 
center.  Before  going  ahead  with  it,  there 
were  not-unreasonable  objections  that 
newspapers  simply  are  not  very  good  at 
making  them  work  —  but  Suburban 
Group  Publisher  Rung  went  ahead 
anyway.  “Our  own  incompietence  can’t  be 
an  e.xcuse  not  to  tiy  ,”  he  says. 

-  ^rTi^  Illinois,  Shaw  pub- 

iWtST  HERAy^  lishes  the  Northwest 
-  J"”’"  ^  Hera/d  in  Crystal  Lake, 

;  the  Telegraph  in  Dixon 
for  self  legal  help :  and  The  Chronicle  in 
stmn.t*-' St.  Charles. 


the  start  of  the  pain.  Like  publishers  in 
other  gone-bust  markets,  Tom  Shaw 
confesses  that  he  can’t  yet  see  a  bottom  ' 
to  the  economy.  And  like  many  groups. 
Shaw  has  implemented  cuts  to  match 
falling  revenue  —  only  to  see  that 
revenue  fall  oflF  again. 

Shaw  shares  something  else  with 
chains  in  far  more  dire  straits  —  it  took 
on  debt  to  grow  by  acquisitions  just  as 
the  bottom  fell  out  of  the  newspaper 
business.  In  2007,  it  realized  its  longtime 
ambition  of  owming  the  Daili/  Chronicle 
in  DeKalb,  Ill.,  which  Lee  Enterprises 
sold  along  with  its  sibling  papers  and 
niche  publications. 

Bring  up  the  subject  of  debt  with  CEO 
Shaw  and  he  says  with  a  laugh,  “Well,  we 
won’t  be  taking  on  any  more.”  Turning 
serious,  he  adds  that  the  company's 
debt  is  manageable:  “Even  in  this  down¬ 
turn,  we  haven’t  found  it  to  be  a  serious 
problem.  We  have  no  impairment  issues 
at  all,  no  covenant  issues.” 

Though  the  family  rarely  invokes  its 
history,  here  he  does:  “Every  indebted¬ 
ness  w  e’ve  ever  had,  we’ve  paid  off  ahead 
of  schedule.  And  we’re  ahead  of 

(schedule  on  this.” 

Shaw  Newspapers  is  also  some¬ 
what  more  insulated  than  its  peers 
that  have  flamed  out  on  acquisitions. 
It’s  a  diversified  company  in  its  own 
way,  with  clusters  of  communitv- 
papers  that  have  not  fallen  as  hard  as 
the  dailies  closer  into  Chicago.  John 
Rung  says  in  the  boom  times,  his  fast- 
growing  cluster  helped  support  the 
slower-moving  communitv’  papers. 

“I^t  year,  Trevis  made  some  decisions 
to  sort  of  ramp  up  the  yield  he  was 
getting,  and  that  went  to  help  us,”  Rung 
says  of  Mav’field,  who  heads  the 
community  group. 

Still.  Tom  Shaw  has  pondered  a  day  of 
reckoning.  The  business  must  make 
money,  he  says,  but  it  also  must  serve  its 
communities,  with  newspapers,  print  or 
digital,  worthy  of  the  name.  “If  conditions 
keep  deteriorating,  do  we  continue  to 
make  cuts?”  he  wonders  aloud.  “At  some 
p>oint  we  may  say,  no,  we  are  going  to 
serve  the  needs  of  the  communitv’  first.” 

He  remains  optimi.stic  that  things  will 
turn  around:  “I  tell  people  here  all  the 
time  that  in  the  next  couple  of  years  if 
we  gain  back  half  as  much  of  the  revenue 
that  we  lost  in  the  past  two  or  three 
years,  we’ll  make  twice  as  much  profit 
as  we’ve  lost.”  II 

Looking  for  a  new  position?  Visit  www. 
editorandpublisher.cofli/jobs 
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Smaller  bets  pay  off  ||K 

It  makes  for  a  different  sort  of 
workplace  for  family,  too,  says 
Ben  Shaw,  the  company’s  IT  ^  ^ 

director:  “As  a  family  member,  ^ 
you’re  not  relegated  to  a  corner,  , 
just,  you  know,  something  \  'jlll 

prestigious  but  ‘over  there.’”  \ 

In  2006,  to  shake  up  what  it 
considered  a  highly  “silo-ed” 
corporate  structure,  Shaw  adopted 
group-stvie  management  virtually 
across  the  board  —  and  made  the  ■ 
tough  decision  to  let  go  a  dozen  \  ■ 
managers  from  individual  papers.  \  g 
“Once  you’ve  got  the  right  structure 
in  place,  then  you  can  get  the  right 
people  in  place,”  says  Ben  Shaw, 
who  adds  he’s  finding  his  training  in 
developing-education  curricula  —  he’s 
got  a  master’s  degree  in  it  —  has  helped 
enormously  in  workplace  structure. 

He’s  taking  the  same  no-duplication 
work  approach  to  Shaw’s  information 
technology.  One  big  attraction  of  the 
cloud-computing  solution  was  that 
editorial  content  can  be  published 
simultaneously  to  the  Web  or  the  print 
copy  desk. 

Shaw  Newspapers  increasingly  is 
placing  small  bets  to  see  if  they  pay  off. 
Another  of  the  CEO’s  sons,  VP/Adv’ertising 
J.  Tom  Shaw,  came  to  the  fartiily  business 
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Classified,  of  course,  did  not 
suddenly  bounce  back  because  call 
centers  were  consolidated.  Shaw  has  the 
same  deep  problems  with  real  estate, 
automotive  and  recruiting  classified  that 
virtually  every  newspaper  in  America 
has.  But  call  volumes.  Rung  says,  are  at 
least  improving. 


Same  boat,  different  paddle 

Shaw  Newspapers  now  finds  its 
corporate  values  tested  by  the  most 
brutal  industry  recession  in  memor>’, 
compounded  by  the  abrupt  end  to 
the  market’s  long  housing  boom.  The 
builders  who  took  out  all  those  big 
display  ads  are  gone  —  and  that  was  just 
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'SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 
2009  NEWSPAPER  SOFTWARE  SYSTEMS 


WviSION  DATA 


In  its  more  than  30-year 
history,  Vision  Data  has 
been  an  industry  leader, 
investing  more  in  product 
innovation  and  develop¬ 
ment  than  other  media 
application  companies. 

Recently,  technology  has  grown 
faster  than  any  one  company  can 
maintain.  Now,  Vision  Data  has 
stepped  ahead  of  the  competition, 
simplifying  the  challenges  of 
merging  print  and  on-line  while 
delivering  strong  ROI  for  their 
projects. 

Working  closely  with  their  custom¬ 
ers  and  the  best  of  the  many 
emerging  technology  companies. 
Vision  Data  has  become  recog¬ 
nized  as  the  source  for  effective 
solutions  in  today’s  changing 
media  world,  and  has  worked  hard 
to  build  relationships  with  over  20 
of  the  best  emerging  Internet 
technology  companies  by  either 
linking  to  or  working  directly  with 
them  to  expand  its  software's 
functionality. 

By  adding  the  VisionWeb  Suite  to 
their  already  powerful  Total  Adver¬ 
tising  system,  today’s  progressive 
media  companies  have  the  tools 
needed  to  achieve  growth  in  one  of 
the  toughest  markets  to  date. 


Your  one-vendor  solution 

(with  a  little  help  from  our  friends) 


VisionWeb  On-line  Business  Products  Suite 

Classified  Advertising 

Full  on-line  classified  ad  entry  for  both  print  and  electronic  products. 
Commercial  account  billing  and  direct  secure  credit  card  payment. 

Single  web/print  rating  engine  eliminates  need  for  multiple  rate  tables. 
User-defined  sales  packages  on  a  per-classification  basis. 

Intuitive  up-sells  for  increased  revenue. 

Multiple  photos  for  web-only  ads,  sizes  photos  for  print  ads. 

Video  up-load  tor  web  advertising,  links  from  print  ads. 

Display  Advertising 

Commercial  online  account  management  of  web  and  print  accounts. 

Check  contract  status  and/or  performance  foi  multiple  contracts. 

Check  and  print  statements  or  complete  monthly  detail  for  past  periods. 
Access  run  schedules,  view  detailed  ad  listing  or  ads  scheduled  report. 

Make  a  payment  on  account  via  credit  card. 

Total  Advertising  handles  column  inch,  modular,  per  exposure  billing. 
Coming  soon:  Directly  schedule  new  ads,  reschedule  ones  that  have  run, 
several  more  unique  functions. 

'  Subscription  Management 

Manage  web  and  print  accounts,  purchase  and  renew  subscriptions. 
Paperless  billing,  credit  card  and  EZ-Pay  options. 

Send  service  messages  directly  to  the  circulation  department. 

Suspend  delivery  while  on  vacation,  auto  re-start  upon  return. 

Sales  Representatives 

Access  complete  contact  management,  account  details  from  the  field. 

Enter  orders  from  home  or  advertiser’s  business.  Beat  deadlines! 


Vision  Data  is  constantly  develop¬ 
ing  new  relationships  and  new 
product  functionality  on  a  weekly 
basis,  and  is  always  open  to  new 
ideas  and  suggestions.  A  custom¬ 
ized  plan  of  action  for  your  media 
company  can  mean  the  difference 
between  surviving  and  thriving  in 
this  economic  crisis. 


Vision  Data  has  been  serving 
publishers  since  1975  and  remains 
the  longest  running  exclusive 
provider  of  publication  software 
worldwide,  focused  on  providing 
both  new  and  existing  customers 
with  the  most  reliable,  innovative, 
and  revenue-minded  software 
solutions. 


Total  Advertising  Classified  &  Display  Ad  Sa 
•  Classified  Pagination  &  Retail  Ad  Layout 
•  VisionWeb  Internet  Ad  Entry 
•  Circulation  Management  • 


sales@vdata.com 
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Houston  Chronicle  has  enhanced  a  Goss  Metro  press  with  digi- 
I  I  1  ^  tal  inking  and  reduced  its  ink  waste  by  61  percent.  Part  of  an 
ongoing  project  to  improve  operations  and  prepare  for  future  challenges, 
the  digital  inking  retrofit  followed  an  intensive  assessment  of  the 
Chronicle’s  processes  and  procedures  using  the  "Six  Sigma"  technique. 


Houston 
Chronicle 
cuts  ink 
waste  by 
61  percent 
with 

Goss  digital 
inking 


Ink  waste  totals,  which  averaged  more  than  12,000  pounds  per  week, 
dropped  to  an  average  of  4,250  pounds  per  week  following  the  conver¬ 
sion  to  digital  inking.  Waste  reduction  rates  ranged  from  68  percent  for 
black  ink  to  46  percent  for  magenta.  Press  downtime  also  decreased  by 
16  percent  as  a  result  of  the  inking  conversion,  and  the  number  of  paper 
rolls  per  web  break  increased  by  23  percent. 


"We  used  Six  Sigma  because  it  has  the  ability  to  detect  critical  issues  that 
lead  to  lost  revenue,  identify  our  failures  in  meeting  customer  expecta¬ 
tions  and  expose  the  Hidden  Factory  at  the  Houston  Chronicle,”  explains 
Michael  Daniel,  director  of  printing.  "The  Hidden  Factory  runs  in  the 
background  of  every  organization.  It  fixes  problems  and  corrects  mistakes 
but  never  addresses  underlying  causes.” 


Daniel  says  that  the  combination  of  analytical  expertise,  inking  technolo¬ 
gy  and  project  execution  from  Goss  International  was  vital  to  the  success 
of  the  project.  "The  Goss  International  team,  led  by  Ragy  Isaac,  provided 
process  focus,  attention  to  detail,  and  a  very  attractive  return-on- 
^  >  investment  calculation,”  he  explains.  “They  also  provided  a  detailed 
^  installation  plan  and  assured  us  that  the  new  equipment  would  fit 
mm  perfectly  with  the  existing  prepress  and  press  control  systems.” 


Av*ra9e  Ink  Waste 


Michael  Daniel,  director  of 
printing  at  the  Houston 
Chronicle,  says  collaboration 
with  Goss  international  was 
vital  to  the  success. 
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A  Goss  digital  inking  enhancement  has  cut  Ink  waste  by  61  percent. 


After  installation  of  the  digital  inking  system,  metrics  were  used  to  judge 
the  success  of  the  project,  including  ink  waste  per  week  and  overall 
productivity.  Ink  waste  was  broken  down  into  its  components:  cyan, 
magenta,  yellow  and  black.  Productivity  included  downtime  per  week  and 
rolls-per-break.  The  results  exceeded  Daniel’s  expectations,  showing  an 
average  saving  across  all  four  colors  of  just  over  61  percent  over  a  period 
of  19  weeks.  ■ 


www.gossinternational.com 


We  approach  each 
project  from  a  unique 
perspective.  Yours. 
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The  route  to  success  is  different  for  every  printer  and  publisher.  Choose  the 
supplier  that  values  collaboration  and  the  uniqueness  of  each  project.  And 
the  one  that  can  customize  precisely  the  right  press,  finishing  and  Lifetime 
Support  solutions. 

GOSS  I  INTERNATIONAL 

New  ways  for  print 

yvvvw.gossinternational.com 
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From  last  fall's  testing: 
Pressline  Services  3V  plate-up  for 
three-page-around  printing  on  a 
converted  Goss  Metro  unit,  in 
The  Oklahoman’s  pressroom 


After  vendor  testing 
and  newspaper 
prototyping,  is  a 
three-page-around 
press  conversion 
at  hand? 


BY  JIM  ROSENBERG 

The  newspaper  industry  may  find  out  this  year  If 
converting  two-plate-around  presses  to  three-page- 
around  printing  is  a  \iable  production  option,  A  large 
daily  tested  one  supplier’s  converted  plate  cylinders  earlier 
this  spring.  Another  test-printed  its  editions  in  the  new 
format  created  by  such  a  conversion.  And  the  company  that  was 
first  to  announce  it  would  offer  the  conversions  now  plans  to  be  the 
second  to  supply  a  collecting  folder  for  three-around  printing. 

In  all,  St.  Louis-based  printing  equipment  rebuilder  and  upgrader 


Pressline  Services, 
printing  and  packaging 
equipment  manufacturer 
Goss  International, 
and  register  and  plate¬ 
handling  systems  maker 
Nela  offer  to  convert 
presses  from  printing 
two  pages  on  two  plates 
around  the  circumfer¬ 
ence  of  a  plate  cylinder  to  printing  three 
pages  on  one  long  plate  mounted  on  a 


Oklahoman  VPs  Bart  Williams,  left, 
and  Pat  Dennis  are  weighing  the 
benefits  and  costs  of  conversion. 


modified  two-around 
plate  cylinder  (see  April 
ES^P,  p.  48). 

The  objective  is  to 
squeeze  50%  more  pages 
from  a  two-around 
press,  enabling,  for 
example,  a  four-page- 
across  (doublewide), 
two-page-around  press 
unit  orcolor  tower  to  print  three  copies 
each  of  eight  pages  straight  or  24 


different  pages  in  collect  mode. 

Of  course,  the  resulting  pages  are  one- 
third  shorter  than  those  printed  using 
plates  mounted  two  around  the  cylinder. 

In  all  cases,  a  single  long  plate  around 
the  entire  circumference  of  a  cylinder 
needs  only  one  plate  lock-up  mechanism. 
So  conversion  requires  removing  half 
the  lock-ups  on  a  two-around  cylinder, 
filling  each  resulting  space  with  a  mass 
equal  to  that  of  the  remaining  lock-up 
halfway  around  the  cylinder  in  order 
to  preserve  balanced  force  during  high¬ 
speed  rotation,  and  machining  each 
filled  space’s  surface  to  match  the 
cylinders  curvature. 

Pressline  conversion  technolog}'  in¬ 
cludes  a!  dual-feed  option  for  production 
at  the  two-around  cutoff  and  the  three- 
around  modification,  and  it  has  been 
working  on  a  folder  that  will  allow 
production  in  the  collect  mode.  Nela 
claims  “considerable  experience”  helping 
European  and  Asian  newspapers 
satisfactorily  convert  to  three-around 
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printing.  And  Goss  offers  both  conver¬ 
sions  and  new  presses  for  three-around 
printing,  as  well  as  a  folder  for  collect 
production,  adjusted  to  an  asymmetric 
fold  that  gives  the  final  product  both  a 
larger  presentation  that  fills  a  newsrack 
window  and  full  enclosure  of  freestand¬ 
ing  inserts. 

Advantages  may  include  time  for 
later  press  starts,  earlier  finishes  or  other 
jobs,  color  on  more  pages  with  improved 
register,  and  use  of  less  equipment  and 
labor  to  produce  the  same  runs  on  the 
same  schedule. 

Because  plates  are  priced  by  the  square 
foot  or  meter,  there  should  be  little  or 
no  difference  between  what  is  charged 
for  a  given  quantity  of  full-circumference 
(three-page)  plates  and  for  twice  that 
quantity  of  half-circumference  (single¬ 
page)  plates,  according  to  Lane  Palmer, 
newspaper  products  vice  president  at 
Fujifilm  Graphics  U.S.A. 

Given  the  variety’  of  installed  presses’ 
ages,  models,  sizes  and  configurations, 
no  one  will  hazard  even  a  ballpark  guess 
of  the  per-couple  price  of  conversion. 

“There  is  going  to  be  an  extremely 
wide  variance  in  cost,”  mostly  owing  to 
differences  in  cylinder  lock-ups,  says  Web 
Offset  Services  President  Sam  Wagner. 
The  range  of  work  and  its  cost,  from 
relatively  simple  to  very  complex,  “would 
almost  be  indefinable,”  says  the  Sarasota, 
Fla.-based  press  consultant,  adding  that 
only  case-by-case  estimates  would  be 
meaningful. 

OK  in  Oklahoma 

Pressline’s  first  newspaper  test  site 
was  in  Oklahoma  City,  where  it  was 
working  on  The  Oklahoman’s  three  10- 
unit  Goss  Metroliners.  About  10  years 
ago  the  Oklahoman  added  two  Goss 
Global  Newsliner  towers,  an  RTP  and  a 
2:3:3,  folder,  then  put  all  the  equipment 
on  the  same  new  EAE  controls  system. 
Last  fall,  it  brought  in  Pressline  to  reduce 
the  web  width  to  44  inches. 

While  there.  Pressline  asked  if  it 
could  isolate  two  print  couples  from 
regular  press  runs  for  a  week  of  testing. 
The  newspaper  agreed,  and  Pressline 
installed  one-around  plate  cylinders, 
replacing  the  original  cylinders  when  if 
was  finished. 

“We  just  ran  one  unit  testing  the 
new-design  plate  cylinder”  for  vibration, 
recalls  Oklahoman  Production  Vice 
President  Bart  Williams. 

“We’re  interested  in  anything  that’ll 


offer  opportunities  to  produce  a  quality 
product  while  reducing  the  amount  of 
newsprint  we  must  use”  and  providing 
the  equivalent  of  extra  capacity,  says  Pat 
Dennis,  operations  vice  president  at  the 
179,783-circulation  (243,379  Sundays) 
Oklahoman. 

“This  could  be  a  road  to  get  there  with¬ 
out  all  new  equipment,”  adds  Williams. 

Still,  noting  that  at  this  point,  everyone 
in  the  industry  is  careful  about  spending, 
Dennis  remarks,  “There’s  a  heavy  invest¬ 
ment  to  get  you  there.”  So  the  Oklahoman 
right  now  is  assessing  all  aspects  of  a 
conversion  to  get  a  better  grasp  of  the 
true  costs,  he  says. 

The  paper  has  “had  some  additional 
talks”  with  Pressline  about  conversion 
possibilities,  Williams  adds. 

“We’re  kicking  the  tires  on  it  right  now,” 
Dennis  says.  “We  were  impressed  with 
the  opportunities  it  offers.  We’ll  just 
have  to  see  if  it  fits.” 

Williams  directed  questions  about  the 
tests  to  Pressline,  where  Vice  President/ 
General  Manager  Jim  Gore  says  only 
that  information  from  the  tests  was  being 
used  by  Pressline  engineers  “because 
there  had  to  be  some  changes  made.” 
Citing  pending  patents,  he  says  his  firm 
is  not  yet  prepared  to  discuss  test  results 
or  engineering  details. 

The  testing  likely  looked  at  more  than 
v’ibration.  “We  did  have  plates  mounted 
and  we  were  printing,”  says  Gore,  who 
declines  to  identify  the  plate  supplier. 


!  engineered  to  carry  the  full-circumfer¬ 
ence  plates,  and  is  recognized  as  an 
expensive  component  of  any  conversion.  . 
i  “The  key  to  the  three-around  concept  is 
in  the  folder,”  says  David  E.  Preisser,  vice 
president  of  operations  at  The  Cincinnati 
Enquirer.  A  collecting  folder  “is  one  of 
the  things  we  certainly  said  we’d  need 
and  want,”  he  continues,  adding  that 
I  Pressline  recognized  that  from  the  very 
beginning. 

!  While  the  Oklahoman  press  tested , 
cylinder  conversion,  Gannett’s  188,956- 
I  circulation  (273,433  Sundays)  Enquirer 
tested  the  format  that  such  a  conversion 
would  create.  “It’d  be  more  like  a  Berliner,” 
i  says  Preisser,  referring  to  the  sort  of  small 
broadsheet  adopted  by  two  U.S.  dailies 
and  planned  for  a  third. 

!  The  first  U.S.  Berliner  also  is  a  Gannett 
!  paper,  the  Journal  £5f  Courier,  printing  on 
:  a  manroland  ptess  in  Lafayette,  Ind.  The 
’  second  is  the  Reading  (Pa.)  Eagle,  rolling  - 
;  off  a  KBA  press  since  February. 

But  while  a  Berliner  measures 
approximately  12  inches  by  I8V2  inches, 

'  pages  from  a  converted  two-around 
I  cylinder  would  range  from  lO^/^  to  12 
;  inches  wide  and  14  to  almost  15^/^  inches 
I  deep,  depending  on  cylinder  circumfer- 
I  ence  and  w  eb  width. 

The  Enquirer  prefers  the  format,  says 
I  Preisser,  because  it  “retains  individual 
sections.”  A  prototype  for  internal  and 
j  external  review  was  created  in  the  smaller 
j  format  from  a  day’s  edition  and  printed 


its  own  collect  folder  for  pages  printed 
three-around.  In  development  “for  prob¬ 
ably  a  year,”  says  Gore,  the  folder  is  not 
yet  ready  for  testing,  but  has  a  willing 
test  site. 

“Its  sister  has  been  tested  quite  a  bit,” 
Gore  continues.  While  “the  production 
model  hasn’t  been  tested,  a  version  of  it 
has”  —  a  prototype  of  sorts  that  “mimics 
our  model  folder.” 

Folders  and  formats 

Whether  designed  or  modified  for  the 
purpose,  a  folder  is  as  important  to  three- 
page-around  production  as  the  cylinders 


the  cutoff  of  that  particular  location, 
and  then  cut  the  copies  by  hand  to  the 
appropriate  size.” 

Cincinnati  is  in  no  hurry  to  make  a 
decision  about  possible  conversion, 
consideration  of  which  “is  open-ended 
at  this  point,”  Preisser  adds. 

Gannett  has  variously  outsourced  and 
consolidated  some  newspapers’  printing, 
upgraded  equipment  at  the  plants  it  uses, 
and  led  the  move  to  further  reduce  web 
widths  to  44  inches,  producing  11-inch- 
wide  pages  on  doublewide  presses.  But 
with  consolidation  or  outsourcing  not 
v’iable  alternatives  at  its  two  sites  still 
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most  recent  projects  have  had  him 
working  for  several  years  in  tab-friendlier 
Europe. 

Using  all  the  iron  you  paid  for 

While  three-around  conversion  may 
be  viable  for  a  few  newspapers,  says  Web 
Offset  Services’  Wagner,  “all  of  a  sudden 
this  can  b-ecome  a  substantial  invest¬ 
ment,”  one  that  limits  future  product 
types  and  contract  work.  “The  whole 
key  to  that  is  not  to  pigeonhole  yourself,” 
he  says.  The  assumption  is  that  most 
newspapers  that  continue  printing  will 
do  so  because  they  print  more  than  their 
own  editions,  and  probably  more  than 
just  newspapers. 

Wagner  sees  three-around  printing  as 
a  radical  continuation  of  self-imposed 
limitations,  such  as  »~’peated  web-width 
reductions  or,  in  his  view,  often  unwar¬ 
ranted  adoption  of  l-by-4,  straight-only 


plates  require  is  “not  entirely  revolution¬ 
ary,”  he  says,  noting  that  commercial 
printers  have  sizes  close  to  what  a  news¬ 
paper  would  need.  Very  few  newspaper 
CTP  systems  vendors  now  offer  the 
required  size,  but  for  some  of  the  others, 
compatibility  with  the  longer  plates  is 
less  a  matter  of  complete  re-engineering 
than  it  is  resizing  their  existing  equip¬ 
ment,  according  to  Preisser. 

The  Enquirer  has  four  10-unit  Goss 
Metros,  with  half  decks,  dating  from  late 
1970s,  but  today  runs  only  two  of  those 
lines  owing  to  the  folding  of  the  jointly 
operated  Cincinnati  Post  at  the  end  of 
2007  and  the  industry’s  and  general 
economy’s  declining  fortunes  since  then. 

The  age  of  that  equipment  means  the 
Enquirer  has  another  serious  alternative 

^ _  to  weigh:  Rather  than 

modifying  four-across 
cylinders  to  print  three 


running  older,  wider  presses,  the  company 
sought  cost-effective  equipment  upgrades 
that  can  produce  editions  in  a  smaller 
format. 

Running  Gannett’s  last  letterpress,  one 
of  the  two  sites  is  Shreveport,  La.,  where 
The  Times  will  install  a  remanufactured 
Wifag  press  built  for  the  Berliner  format. 
The  other  site  is  Cincinnati. 


Smaller  pages  around,  across? 

Beyond  pressroom  work  from  plate 
cylinders  through  folder,  the  Enquirer 
is  in  some  ways  in  a  better  position  to 
convert  to  three-page-around  printing. 

In  post-press,  it  operates  several  different 
inserters,  at  least  one  (a  Goss  NP630) 
and  possibly  all  of  which  can  be  modified 
to  carry  and  insert  the  smaller-format 
product. 

Still,  for  the  mailroom,  says  Preisser, 
“there’s  a  lot  of  questions  on  that  side.” 
Modification  may  not  be  necessary  or 
even  desired.  The  Enquirer  is  contem¬ 
plating  the  option  of  pre-packaging  its 
inserts  in  a  standard-size  jacket.  A  paper 
could  itself  produce  a  section  for  such  a 
jacket  on  units  with  unmodified  plate 
cylinders  or,  as  is  commonly  the  case 
for  Sunday  editions,  continue  inserting 
into  standard-size  color  comics  sections 
supplied  by  an  outside  printer. 

In  prepress,  the  Enquirer  already  was 
looking  at  an  upgrade  expenditure.  “In 
our  case,”  says  Preisser,  “it’s  equipment 
we  would  have  to  replace  anyway.”  Unlike 
probably  every’  other  Gannett  site  except 
Shreveport,  Cincinnati  never  converted 
to  computer-to-plate  output.  So,  before 
selecting  that  equipment,  “we  are  going 
to  wait  to  see  if  we  go  w'ith  this  approach,” 
Preisser  says,  referring  to  printing  on  the 
longer  three-page  plates. 

The  larger  CTP  equipment  that  those 


pages  around,  it  could  restore  the  press 
from  its  50-inch  cut-down  to  its  original 
60-inch  web  width  and  print  four  or  five 
tabloid  pages  across  and  four  around.  It 
now  prints  four  broadsheet  pages  across 
and  two  around. 

With  the  Metros’  223/4-inch  cutoff,  the 
option  would  produce  near-square 
tabloids  at  five  across  (about  as  wide  as 
New  York’s  Daily  News  and  as  deep  as 
the  New  York  Post)  or  15-inch  deep  tabs 
at  four  across  (roughly  the  dimensions  of 
an  old  Life  or  Look  magazine). 

That’s  exactly  the  approach  advocated 
by  at  least  one  press  consultant,  whose 


presses  —  all  of  it  forfeiting  the  flexibility 
that  newspapers  will  need  to  continue 
printing  into  the  future. 

“Everyone’s  been  focused  on  cutting 
down,”  he  says,  rather  than  utilizing 
equipment  to  full  capacity. 

Not  that  Wagner  necessarily  imagines 
a  return  to  big  broadsheets.  In  fact,  he 
sees  a  future  for  newspapers  in  compact 
formats  —  especially  the  tabloid.  But  U.S. 
publishers  would  first  have  to  overcome 
the  poor  image  the  word  conjures  for 
many  in  the  U.S.,  even  though  this 
country’s  40  or  so  mainstream  daily  tabs 
(a  quarter  of  them  in  Colorado  alone,  and 
to  say  nothing  of  far-smaller  Canada’s  20 
tabs)  are  no  less  newspapers  than  their 
twice-folded  counterparts. 

Wagner  thinks  it  just  makes  more 
business  sense  to  squeeze  the  most  from 
an  existing  investment  in  iron  by  running 
at  full  capacity.  Most  singlewide  presses 
and  many  doublewides,  he  argues,  can 
print  very  close  to  a  Berliner’s  dimensions 
—  a  “faux  Berliner,”  as  he  calls  the  shorter 
pages  of  three-around  printing  —  with 
little  or  no  modification.  The  editions, 
however,  will  print  as  tabloids. 

That  could  be  accomplished  by 
returning  a  press  to  its  full  web  width. 

For  a  56-ineh  press  with  a  22-ineh  cutoff, 
for  example,  prepress  could  image  two 
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tabloids  will  wind  up  looking  better  than 
long,  narrow  broadsheets,  appearing 
more  like  full-size  magazines  and  leaving 
no  ink  on  readers’  laps. 

Where  a  large  number  of  pages  or  other 
considerations  may  make  it  desirable, 
physically  separated  sections  are  possible 
with  a  tabloid.  Index  notches  or  pull-tabs 
may  be  cut  (as  Neu'sday  tried  in  Long 
Island,  N.Y.)  or  advance-printed  sections 
may  be  inserted  side-by-side  into  news/ 
sports  jackets  (as  the  former  Rocky 
Mountain  Neu's  did  in  Denver).  « 

Separate  tabloid  sections  also  may  be 
glued  or  stapled.  “Section  stitchers  are 
relatively  easy  to  put  on  a  folder,”  Wagner 
says.  Used  in  European  newspapers 
and  helping  create  the  image  of  a  daily 
magazine  for  colorful  tabloids,  the 
stitchers  are  not  that  complex,  difficult 
or  expensive  —  certainly  less  than  a  new 
folder,  he  adds. 

Wagner  further  suggests  that  in  a  time 
when  broadsheets  have  fewer  total  pages, 
often  in  consolidated  sections,  an  absence 
of  separable  sections  in  a  tabloid  may  be 
less  of  a  drawback  than  it  once  seemed; 

One  more  advantage  of  restoring  width 
while  retaining  two-around  printing  is 
that  the  option  by  itself  probably  would 
not  require  new  platemaking  equipment. 
Plate  lines  installed  before  cut-downs 
could  still  be  used.  Any  installed  after 
cut-downs  could  probably  accommodate 


the  new  plate  and  page  size. 

For  newspapers  that  “wanted  to  stick 
with  a  broadsheet,”  Wagner  joins  a  small 
chorus  that  formed  at  least  10  years  ago: 
They  probably  can  print  three  across  on 
a  singlewide  press  and  may  he  able  to 
print  six  across  on  a  doublewide.  But 
there  are  more  opportunities  to  print 
half  again  as  many  pages  on  a  full-width 
singlewide  press  than  on  a  doublewide, 
for  the  simple  reason  that  most  60-inch¬ 
wide  presses  are  long  gone.  Most  of 
the  cut-dowTis  were  to  newer,  already 
narrower  models. 

So,  as  Wagner  sees  it,  in  at  least  some 
important  respects  for  presses,  “the  older 
and  the  wider,  the  better.”  0 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.coniAech 
hourly  for  breaking  news  stories. 


Full-circumference  plates  are  nothing  new  in  some  newspaper  markets.  Here,  an  operator  in  a 
South  Korean  plant  prepares  to  mount  a  doublewide  press  with  double-long  Fuji  plates. 


11-inch-wide,  14-inch-deep  pages  on  each 
plate  at  90°.  The  plates  would  be  mount¬ 
ed  four  across  and  two  around,  producing 
16  conversion-size  pages  per  couple. 

Further,  a  singlewide  press,  Wagnei 
notes,  can  achieve  something  much 
closer  to  real  Berliner  size.  Though  many 
such  presses  have  been  cut  down  to  run 
22-  and  23-inch  webs,  more  than  80% 
of  North  America’s  installed  singlewide 
capacity,  he  says,  “is  capable  of  doing 
between  34  and  35  inches”  as  originally 
engineered,  with  several  different  cutoffs, 
most  probably  at  22  >/+  inches. 

Those  presses  could  nm  34-inch  webs 
to  produce  four  ll^/g-inch-wide  pages 
with  17-inch  cutoffs  for  each  printing 
couple  on  a  one-around  press  or  eight 
such  pages  per  couple  on  a  two-around. 

“The  difference  is  it’s  a  tab  and  not  a 
broadsheet,”  Wagner  points  out,  owing  to 
the  pages’  orientation  relative  to  the  web’s 
direction:  pages  from  top  to  bottom  are 
along,  not  around,  the  plate  cylinder.  But 
in  terms  of  dimensions,  “it’s  almost  a 
dead  ringer  for  a  Berliner,”  says  Wagner. 

Assuming  its  readers  and  advertisers 
will  accept  a  tabloid,  a  newspaper  choosing 
that  approach  with  a  doublewide  press 
not  only  does  not  have  to  buy  a  Berliner- 
size  press  or  pay  to  convert  its  existing 
press  and  folder,  but  also  regains  a 
significant  percentage  of  capacity'  utili¬ 
zation,  printing  four  more  pages  per 
couple  than  it  would  from  a  three-around 
conversion  at  cut-down  size. 


Reversion  to  full  width,  Wagner  says, 
may  require  some  clean-up  to  the  portion 
left  unused  after  a  couple  of  cut-dow'ns 
and  work  such  as  roller  replacement. 

“You  gain  30  to  40%  of  color,”  he  says, 
by  going  back  to  full  width  and  running 
at  a  smaller  size. 

In  the  singlewide, 
one-around  category,  a 


10-unit  Goss  Community  press  could  run 
two  webs  at  full  color  (four  units  each) 
and  two  in  black  to  produce  16  broad¬ 
sheet  pages,  half  in  color.  But  at  tabloid 
size,  just  eight  units  run  at  full  web  width 
can  produce  the  same  number  of  pages, 
all  in  color.  Most  page-area  loss  is  recap¬ 
tured  by  the  faux-Berliner’s 
dimensions,  and,  of  course,  the  two 
remaining  mono  units  are  still  available. 

In  defense  of  the  format,  Wagner  says 
that  a  “garden-variety"  one-around  press 
will  deliver  a  lU/^-inch  page  width, 
making  it  almost  identical  to  today’s 
broadsheet  page  width,  and  just  a  few 
inches  shorter,  thereby  eliminating  the 
“necktie”  or  “noodle”  look  created  when 
older  presses  with  long  cutoffs  were  cut 
down  for  narrower  web  widths. 

For  this  reason,  he  argues,  such 
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KAMEN  &  CO.  GROUP  SERVICES 

For  Those  Who  Demand  Excellence! 
WWW.KAMErWROUP.COM 
Honest,  Independent,  Accurate  &  Experienced 
The  Leaders  in  Valuing  Publications  •  N  'wspapers,  Magazines  &  Shoppers 
rtew  York  (516)  379-2797  Email:  lnfo®KamenGroup.com 
•Expert  Valuation  Witness  ‘Acquisitions  -  Mergers  -  Sales 
•Appraisals  For  All  Print  &  Digital  Media 
•Website,  B2B  &  Listing  Co.  Valuations  ‘Worldwide  Service 

3009  Grand  Bh/d,  Baldwin,  NY  115104719 
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F 


MEDIA  PARTNERS 

2377  Gold  Meadow  Way  Suite  100 
Gold  River  CA  95670 
Phone  916-526-2693 
jeff@jpmedia  partners  com 


Solid  Work. 
Solid  Contacts. 
Solid  Results. 


We  assist  owners  in  the  sale  of  . 
their  newspapers  and  offer  appraisal  and 
consulting  services.  The  firm's  principal, 
Jeffrey  Potts,  has  two  decades  of 
experience  working  for  newspapers, 
evaluating  their  markets  and  operations, 
and  managing  their  sale. 

Call  today  for  a  confidential  discussion  or, 
for  more  information,  visit 

jpmediapartners.com 

Mergers  •  Acquisitions  *  Valuations 


XNOWLEDCE  ■  EXPERIENCE  •  INTEGRITY 


NATIONAl/fpDIA 
ASSOC^TES 

Newspaper  Brokers  &  appraisers 

“A  Tradition  of  Service” 

Call  us  for  a  free  consultation. 


Thomas  C.  Bolitho  Edward  M.  .Anderson 

(580)42l-%00  am  (417)336-3457 

bolitboffi  bolitho.com  ■  broker^  I 'i'aol.coro 

www.natlonalmedlasales.com 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


Leader  in  Sale 
of  Community 
Newspapers 

Check  our  references 
(214)  265-9300 


Kickcnbacher  IVIcdia 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


SmVICE,  INC. 

Dave  Gauger 

Consulting‘Valuations‘Sales  ‘Mergers 
P.O.  Box  627,  Raymond,  WA  98577 
(360)  942-3560 
www.gaugermedia.com 


AMERICA'S  #1  BROKER 


WE  SWEAT  THE  DETAILS. 

Our  level  of  service  is  unmatched  in  the  industry. 

Call  us  today  to  confidentially  review  your  own  situation. 
Check  out  our  Free  Appraisal  and  view  our 
List  of  Properties  for  sale  available  on  our  web  site. 


N«w  Entfand/MM-Atlaiitk  JohnSzefc  (845)291-7367 

Southaast  Dave  Slavin  (973)  729-7299 

South  Dennis  Richardson  (731)  694-2149 

Sauanwat/nalnt  Rollie  Hyde  (405)  273-9269 

Wa«t/Mtn  States  Tom  Mauldin  (541)  948-9501 

Wast-Soathwast  Steve  Klinger  (575)  524-0122 

Midwest  .  David  Mantell  (773)698-6738 

www.mediamergers.com 


W.B. 

Grimes 

&  Company 


Girporata  Offices: 

24212  Moseori  Osurt 
Gdtf'efsburg,  MO  20882 
i301)  253-5016 

Ert.  1959 
Lany  Grinws,  President 
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URGENT 

TRADE  PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


COURT  ORDERED-AUCTION 

RANDALL  PUBLISHING,  INC. 

No  Reserve/No  Minimum/Absolute  Sale 

GEAR  TECHNOLOGY 
POWER  TRANSMISSION  ENGINEERING 

With  Related  Websites/URLs,  Buyer’s  Guides 
&  Subscriber  Lists 

vwwv.Qeartechnoloav.com,  www.Dowertransmission.com 


SALE  ON  JUNE  11,  2009 


CALL  (630)  531-6050  FOR  DETAILS  &  FINANCIALS 
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ROCK  SOLID 
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100%  Household  Penetration  in  Brown  County 

Green  Bay  Sim,  CtC 
Green  Bay,  Wisconsin 


Cribb,  Greene  &  Assodates  is  pleased 
to  congratulate  Mike  I^lton  cm  the  sale 
of  Green  Bay  Sun,  LLC  to  BlueLine 
Media.  The  Green  Bay  Bun  is  a 
weekly,  direct-mailed  shopper  serving 
the  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin  area. 


104  East  Main,  Suite  402 
Bozeman,  MT 59715 
Phone:  406-586-6621 
Fax:  406-586-6774 
crlbb.com 
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FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


IT  USED  TO  BE 
MADE  IN  AMERICA 

If  you  are  doing  a  piece  on 
jobs  or  the  economy,  take  a 
look  at  a  poem  called  “It  Used 
to  Be  Made  in  America.” 

It’s  a  business  story. 

It’s  a  social  story. 

It’s  a  national  story. 

It’s  a  local  story. 

You  can  read  it  online  at  www. 
itusedtobemadeinamerica.com 
It  paints  a  vivid  picture  of 
conflicting  economic  forces. 

To  talk  to  the  author,  call 
Robert  Barrows  at  650-344-1951 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


Lost  your  job?  Looking  to  become  your 
own  boss? 

High  quality,  long  standing  weekly  news¬ 
paper  cluster  with  online  product  in  North¬ 
east  that  grew  in  2008. 

Six  figure  income  to  owners.  Confidential. 
ggreene@cribb.com 


-HELP  WANTED- 


ADVERTISING 


Retail  Advertising 
Director 

The  San.  Francisco  Examiner,  an  interac¬ 
tive  free  daily  newspaper,  is  hiring  for  a 
Retail  Advertising  Director.  If  you  have 
what  it  takes  to  lead  a  team  that  sells  In¬ 
tegrated  Marketing  Packages  including 
print,  online,  text  messaging.  Out  of 
Home  Street  Promotion,  and  event  mar¬ 
keting,  then  send  your  resume  to 
advjobs@sfexamlner.com. 


■MARKKTINO  PLUS  INC. 

Telemarketing  specialists  in  circulation 
development.  Custom  programs  for  any 
size  publication.  State  of  the  art  predic¬ 
tive  dialer.  We  have  many  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  delivering  100%  Compliant  Phone; 
(732)  602-1919  FAX:  (732)  602-9090 

E-mail:  monty.mpi@mktplusinc.com 
www.marketingplusinc.com 
Member  of  the  USA  Chambers  of  Commerce 


45  YEARS  NEWSPAPER 
EXPERIENCE 


Metro  News  Service,  Inc. 

OUTBOUND  *  INBOUND 
TELESERVICES 
"PRE-PAID  &  RETENTION 
EXPERTS* 

RETENTION  &  RENEWALS 
(800)  950-8475-www.Metro-News.com 


-HELP  WANTED- 


PUBLISHING 


PUBLISHING 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER 


RICHMOND,  VIRGINIA 

This  is  a  high  level  position  which  reports  to  the  Regional  VP  of  Operations  and  is 
responsible  fpr  oversight  of  production  at  our  Hanover  Production  Facility,  which 
includes  the  pressroom,  mailroom  departments  and  supports  four  daily  papers.  We 
are  looking  for  a  professional  with  the  ability  to  take  on  increasing  responsibility 
and  the  capacity  to  communicate  to  multiple  levels  of  the  organization. 

Responsibilities  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  budgeting  and  purchasing 
oversight;  human  resource  management:  scheduling  and  coordination  within 
the  Hanover  operations  departments,  as  well  as  communication  with  all  other 
departments;  ensuring  newspaper  production  requirements  are  met  and  customer 
expectations  are  exceeded. 

Job  Skills; 

•  Effective  communication,  particularly  keeping  the  Regional  VP 
of  Operations  informed  of  all  activities  and  issues. 

•  Team  building,  counseling,  and  coaching  skills 

•  Ability  to  problem  solve  effectively,  think  critically,  and  develop 
these  same  skills  in  direct  reports. 

•  Knowledge  of  industry  standards  and  trends,  financial  processes, 
project  planning  and  management. 

•  Ability  to  work  on  multiple  tasks  simultaneously. 

Minimum  Education:  Bachelor's  Level  Degree 

Minimum  Experience;  5-10  years  management  experience  in  newspaper 
production  with  exposure  to  all  newspaper  operations  areas. 

For  consideration  please  apply  online  at  www.mediageneral.com.?careers 
and  reference  Job  ID#  RNI-000962  EDE. 

Contact:  Kwanza  Nunn  Quartey  (804)  649-6929 


OPERATIONS  DISTRIBUTION  SOLUTIONS 

To  learn  more  about  The  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  and  other  Media  General 
properties,  please  visit  our  website  at  www.mediageneral.com. 
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uiiki  ^  Built-in  irony?  Stephan 

Pastis’  “Pearls  Before 
Swine”  addressed  the 
topic  on  May  Day 
(May  1). 

_  syndicate’s  weekly 

4|M||  “The  Best  and  the 
.Wittiest”  package. 

1  fe  extremely  good  at 
what  they  do,  and 

S?  we  still  value  what 
they  do,”  says  King 

Features  Comic  Editor  Brendan  Burford. 

Losing  their  staff  positions  hasn’t 
affected  their  marketability,  Burford 
adds:  “I  think  there’s  a  lot  of  sympathy 
for  those  cartoonists  who  are  laid  off  or 
take  the  buyouts.  It  doesn’t  speak  to  how 
good  they  are,  it  just  speaks  to  the 
economy  of  newspapers  these  days.” 

Chip  Bok,  who  took  a  buyout  from  the 
Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal,  is  another 
example  of  a  cartoonist  without  a  news¬ 
paper  wiso  continues  to  be  syndicated, 
in  his  case  by  Creators  Syndicate.  “I’m 
concerned  about  them  as  a  friend,  but 
on  the  other  hand  we’re  hoping  there 
will  be  opportunities”  in  new  media  in 
the  future,  says  Creators  President  and 
CEO  Richard  S.  Newcombe. 

This  exodus  of  editorial  cartoonists, 
however,  isn’t  creating  any  real  selling 
opportunities  to  newspapers  suddenly 
without  staff  artists,  syndicates  say. 

“I  wish  I  ( ould  tell  you  there  was  some¬ 
thing  positive  out  of  this,”  Newcombe 
adds.  “That  certainly  seems  to  be  what 
logic  would  dictate  —  but  at  the  same 
time,  budgets  have  been  cut  so  much 
that  I  haven’t  seen  any  change.  It’s  Just 
such  a  depressed  market  these  days.” 

Another  reason  there’s  been  no  bump 
for  the  syndicates  is  that  newspapers 
with  staff  editorial  cartoonists  often 
were  also  substantial  buyers  of  syndicated 
cartoons,  says  King  Features’  Burford. 
While  the  demand  for  that  material 
hasn’t  slackened,  neither  hcis  it  increased, 
he  notes. 

Greenberg,  who  self-syndicates 
cartoons  themed  for  Jewish  newspapers, 
admits  he  is  experiencing  the  same 
stalled  demand.  “I  would  have  thought 
there  would  be  more  opportunity  for 
freelance  work  because  of  the  cuts,” 
he  says,  “but  unfortunately,  freelance 
budgets  are  being  cut  too.”  0 

Visit  www.editorandpublisher.com/ 
syndicates  for  daily  news  reports. 
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FOR  FEAR  OFTHg  \  (JEE.IFTMAT 
HARM  TOU  MAY  WERE  THE 

PO  TO  THE  PAPER  STAMPARO, 

YOOR  REMAINING  /  UOli^MT  THEY 
TIME  HERE.  7  PRAOYOyOWT 
INCHAINE.’ 


OKAY,Mfi.FW<NYWY£PlTORlAL\  WHY  » 
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No  punchline 


As  newsroom  budgets  shrink,  talented  newsroom  satirists 
are  quickly  becoming  an  endangered  species 


BY  MARK  FITZGERALD 

TO  BE  A  NEWSPAPER  STAFF  EDITORIAL  CARTOONIST  THESE 

days  is  to  live  in  dread  that  the  next  phone  call  is 
coming  from  the  human  resources  department. 
“There’s  a  great  sense  of  dismay  and  gloom  in  the 
editorial  cartooning  world,”  says  Steve  Greenberg,  a 
member  of  that  fraternity.  Because  their  numbers  were  so  small  to 
begin  with,  the  departure  of  cartoonists  amid  the  mass  layoffs  in 
newsrooms  around  the  nation  has  had  a  huge  impact  on  the  craft. 

MSNBC  cartoonist  Daryl  Cagle,  who  hosts  the  Political  Cartoon¬ 
ists  Index  Web  site,  counts  more  than  enough  in  some  cases.  David  Horsey,  • 

30  who  took  buyouts  or  were  laid  off  by  who  won  Pulitzers  for  cartooning  in  1999 
mid-April,  including  such  well-known  ;  and  again  in  2003,  lost  his  job  when  the 

figures  as  Don  Wright  at  The  Palm  1  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer  ceased  print 

Beach  (Fla.)  Post,  Jim  Borgman  at  The  publication.  Though  he  stayed  on  as  the 
Cincinnati  Enquirer  and  Bill  Day  at  newspaper  went  online-only,  he  now 

The  Commercial  Appeal  in  Memphis,  draws  for  all  Hearst  papers,  but  not  as  a 

Tenn.  More  recently,  the  departures  of  loeal  cartoonist.  Following  the  layoff  of 
editorial  cartoonists  have  been  coming  !  Eric  Devericks  at  The  Seattle  Times  last 
at  a  rate  of  two  or  more  a  month.  i  December,  there  is  no  major-metro  local 

“The  number  of  staff  editorial  cartoon-  j  editorial  cartoonist  in  Seattle, 
ists  who  are  extremely  safe  is  tiny,”  says  Being  syndicated  is  also  no  job  guaran- 

Greenberg.  He  speaks  from  experience:  i  tee.  In  King  Features’  stable  of  editorial 
Before  he  was  laid  off  at  the  Ventura  \  cartoonists,  for  instance,  are  Brian  Dufiy, 
County  (Calif.)  Star  last  November,  who  was  laid  off  from  The  Des  Momes 

he  reasoned  that  he  was  safe  because  Register  in  December,  and  John  Branch, 

cartooning  was  a  secondary  job  to  his  who  was  let  go  at  the  San  Antonio 

main  occupation  there  in  news  graphics.  (Texas)  Express-News  in  March.  The  two 
Winning  a  Pulitzer  Prize  isn’t  even  i  continue  to  draw,  and  are  included  in  the 
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WEB  STATS  FOR  TOP  NEWSPAPERS 
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CURLING  UP  WITH  THE  ONLINE  EDITION 


Neither  agree 
or  disagree 


Source:  Center  for  the  Digital  Future  at  USC’s  Annenberg  School  for  Communication 


MAKING  E’EDITIONS  COUNT 


The  Commercial  Appeal,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

192,631 

74,359 

38.6% 

Investors  Business  Daily,  Los  Angeles 

150,640 

50,422 

33.4% 

Women's  Wear  Daily,  New  York 

50,805 

15,811 

31.2% 

St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Pioneer  Press 

192,342 

40,100 

20.8% 

The  Macomb  Daily,  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 

47,820 

9,703 

20.2% 

The  Oakland  Press.  Pontiac,  Mich. 

66,264 

13,006 

19.6% 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  .  2 

082,189 

383,199 

18.4% 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

118,452 

15,922 

13.4% 

Lexington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader 

104,221 

12,864 

12.3% 

The  Reporter,  Vacaville,  Calif. 

17,756 

2,065 

11.6% 

Circulation  is  Monday-Friday  for  the  six  months  ending  March  2009. 

Source:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 


NEWSPAPERS  STEM  SHARE  DECLINE 


In  local  online  advertising 


Medium 

2007  share 

2008  share 

%chg. 

Newspapers 

26.9% 

26.4% 

-0.5% 

TV 

9.5% 

8.6% 

-0.9% 

Radio 

2.1% 

2.-2% 

0.1% 

Directories 

9.5% 

11.2% 

1.7% 

Mapzines 

0.9% 

2.7% 

1.8% 

Other  print 

1.4% 

1.2% 

-0.1% 

Pure-play  * 

49.7% 

47.6%  . 

-2.1% 

*  Such  as  Google,  Yahoo,  etc. 

Source:  Borrell  Associates 
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Shoptalk 

will  TWQTIlie  RY? 


Newspapers  adopt  their  own  rules  on  social  networking  tools 


IT  IS  THE  SPRING  OF  TwITTER,  AFTER  THE  WINTER  OF  FaCE- 
book,  and  nearly  a  decade  of  blogging.  So  how  are  newspa¬ 
pers  handling  a  lot  of  this  newfangled  social  media 
madness?  Many  editors  are  still  not  sure  how  to  police  the 
growing  Twitter  trend  and  Facebook  friending  phenome¬ 
non.  Since  much  of  it  relies  on  casual  and  candid  conversation, 
standard  newsroom  regulations  may  not  apply. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  issued  a  list  of  guidelines  in  March,  while 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  gained  attention  in  May  when  it  expanded 
its  conduct  guidelines  to  include  a  host  of  online-related  restrictions. 


including  warnings  not  to  “friend” 
confidential  sources  or  get  into  Web- 
related  arguments  with  critics.  The 
Washington  Post,  just  a  day  later,  did  the 
same  (as  I  observe  in  my  story  on  p.  5). 
But  not  everyone  is  laying  down  the  law' 
on  Twitter.  Some  papers 
want  staffers  to  take  a 
casual,  open  approach,  while 
others  admit  they  aren’t  sure 
how  to  police  the  social 
media  outlets  and  still  allow 
them  to  be  useful. 

At  the  Austin  (Texas) 
A/nerican-Statesman,  like  at 
many  other  newspapers  I 
checked,  a  common-sense 
approach  is  about  all  they 
require.  “We  have  not  made  specific 
rules  for  Twitter  and  Facebook,”  declares 
Internet  Editor  Robert  Quigley.  His  di¬ 
rective:  “We  trust  you  to  be  responsible 
about  it.  You  always  work  for  the  news¬ 
paper.  That  is  how  people  see  you.” 

Staffers  at  The  Charlotte  (N.C.) 
Observer  are  encouraged  to  tweet  as 
part  of  their  reporting,  says  Steve  Gunn, 
editor  for  innovations  and  new  prod¬ 
ucts.  But  he  also  said  no  formal  policy 
exists,  other  than  each  Twittering  em¬ 
ployee  must  inform  him  and  go  through 
a  short  review  of  how  to  use  Twitter. 

Bill  Keller,  executive  editor  of  The 


I  New  York  Times,  started  tweeting,  albeit 
I  sparingly,  last  month.  “I  have  asked 
people  to  use  common  sense  and  respect 
the  workplace  and  assume  w'hatever 
they  tweet  will  be  tied  to  the  paper,”  he 
told  me.  “Even  when  they  are  tweeting 
personal  information  to  their 
followers,  they  are  still  repre¬ 
senting  the  New  York  Timesr 
The  Washington  Post’s  new 
policy  on  social  networking 
sites,  created  in  mid-May, 
asks  users  to  avoid  “verbal 
fisticuffs  with  rivals  or 
critics.”  The  paper’s  policy 
adds:  “In  general,  we  expect 
that  the  journalism  our 
reporters  produce  will  be 
published  through  The  Washington  Post, 
in  print  or  digitally,  not  on  personal  . 
blogs,  Facebook  or  MySpace  pages,  or 
1  via  Twitter  or  other  new  media.  We  are 
happy  to  have  reporters  post  links  to 
their  stories  or  other  Post  material. 

“On  the  use  of  new  media  outside  of 
work:  We  assume  that  our  journalists 
won’t  embarrass  The  Post  or  impair  their 
journalistic  independence  through 
anything  they  may  publish  on  Twitter, 
Facebook,  blogs  or  any  other  new  media. 
We  don’t  and  can’t  practically  monitor 
everything  our  reporters  might  do  in 
their  own  time,  so  we  rely  primarily  on 


their  good  judgment  and  common 
sense.” 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  “social  media” 
guidelines  make  clear  that  staffers  are 
always  representing  the  paper  when 
they  engage  in  online  activ'ities:  “Assume 
that  your  professional  life  and  your 
personal  life  merge  online  regardless  of 
your  care  in  separating  them.  Don’t 
write  or  post  anything  that  would 
embarrass  the  LAT  or  compromise  your 
ability  to  do  your  job.” 

Even  with  that  strict  approach,  the  Los 
Angeles  Times  is  among  the  most  active 
newspapers  on  Twitter.  “We  undeistand 
people  need  to  be  more  casual  to  fit  m 
to  that  culture,”  says  Andrew  Nystrom, 
senior  producer  for  social  media.  “We 
encourage  them  to  say  what  is  on  their 
minds,  and  that  gets  a  better  response.” 

When  I  asked  Associated  Press 
Director  of  Media  Relations  Paul 
Colford  about  Twitter  and  Facebook 
policies,  he  cited  a  portion  of  the  AP’s 
“news  values  and  principles,”  which 
states:  “Anyone  who  works  for  the  AP 
must  be  mindful  that  opinions  they 
express  may  damage  the  AP’s  reputation 
as  an  unbiased  source  of  news.” 

Executive  Editor  Kathleen  Carroll 
added  in  a  statement:  “Twitter  can  be  a 
useful  tool  in  newsgathering.  We  rely  on 
our  staff  to  exercise  good  judgment  in 
expressing  themselves  on  Twitter,  as  in 
any  other  public  forum.”  So  —  no  hard- 
and-fast  rules  there. 

But  the  Wall  Street  JoumaFs  guide¬ 
lines  advise  users  to  not  mix  “business 
and  pleasure”  in  their  postings  and  also 
warns:  “Sharing  your  personal  opinions, 
as  well  as  expressing  partisan  political 
views,  whether  on  Dow  Jones  sites  or 
on  the  larger  Web,  could  open  us  to 
criticism  that  we  have  biases  and  could 
make  a  reporter  ineligible  to  cover 
topics  in  the  future  for  Dow  Jones.” 

Also:  “Don’t  recruit  friends  or  family 
to  promote  or  defend  your  work.” 

Then  there’s  The  Record  in  Hacken¬ 
sack,  N.  J.,  which  has  four  editors  who 
collect  and  post  Twitter  items  for  the 
paper.  But  Managing  Editor  Frank 
Burgos  says  Twittering  by  anyone  else 
on  company  time  is  discouraged. 

“We  don’t  want  people  to  excessively 
use  Tsvitter,”  he  adds.  i! 
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FOR  SALE 

7- 12  unit  Goss  Urbanites 
Add-on  1000  series  Urbanite  units 
5  AMAL  pasters  (2002  vintage) 
9-unit  Goss  SC  press 

8- unit  Goss  Community 
22”  Goss  Metroiiner  press 
8-unit  News  King  presses  (1984) 
4-unit  Harris  845  press 


TAX  SAVINGS 

Inland,  in  partnership  with 
Morrison  &  Head,  an  industrial 
property  tax  consulting  firm, 
specializes  in  securing 
newspapers  extraordinary  annual 
property  tax  savings. 


NEWSMPER  MACHMERY  CORPORATION 
.on  inland  tndu$lriei  Company 

1-800-255-6746  •  inmc1@inlandnews.com  •  www.inlandnews.com 


Everything  you  need  to  know  about  newspapers! 

Exclusive  Access  to  46,000+  newspaper 
professionals.  PLUS... circulation  data, 
r  UdLI  Jinirv  advertising  rates,  and  much  more. 


To  find  out  more  go  to:  wwvv.editorandpublisher.com/yearbook  | 

OR  CALL  TO  ORDER:  1-800-562-2706 
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PUBLISHER  SFe® 

PRODUCTION,  EQUIPMENT 
AND  INNOVATIONS 

A  SPECIAL  ADVERTISING  SECTION 

Issue:  August  2009 
Ad  Close;  7/9 

CONTACT  YOUR  E&P  SALES  REP  TODAY  FOR  MORE  INFORMATION 


Charles  McKeown,  Publisher 
East/New  England/Eastem  Canada 
(646)654-5120 

cmckeown@editorandpublisher.conn 


Michele  Tucker 
Midwest/WestA/Vestem  Canada 
(606)  376-7022 

mtucker@editorandpublisher.  com 


Betsy  Maloney 
Southwest/Mid-Atlantic 
(301)656-5712 

bmaloney@editorandpublisher.com 


A  targeted  TV  magazine  sales 
campaign  using  sales  professionals 
to  find  the  hidden  revenue  in  your 
market  in  two  weeks  or  less. 


l]Sirage^uite‘ 


Create  a  digital  edition  with  value 
added  features  that  enhance 
circulation,  advertising  and 
editorial.  Online  subscriptions, 
adlinks,  e-mail  blasts  and  more. 
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ADVANTAGE 

NEWSPAPER  CONSULTANTS 


We’re  focused  on  creating  REVENUE  for  your  newspaper! 

Call  910-323-0349  or  visit  us  online  at  www.newspaperconsultants.coni. 


Online  advertising  sales  programs 
that  turn  your  web  site  into  a  true 
revenue  center.  Creative  solutions 
and  technical  support  with  100% 
satisfaction  guaranteed. 


A  dynamic,  inexpensive  way  to 
produce  online  special  sections  or 
editions  with  active  advertiser  links, 
video  and  e-mail  subscriptions. 
Approved  CVC  Digital  Vendor. 


Add  a  mobile  component  to  your 
display  and  internet  ads.  Seam¬ 
less  integration  with  the  latest 
technology  to  complete  your 
print-online-mobile  marketing. 


A  cutting  edge  technology  platform 
that  enables  newspapers  to 
enhance  their  web  presence  with 
an  interactive  Community  Market¬ 
place  and . 
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